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THE VELVET GRIP OF FRANCE 

ITTLE has occurred during the 
:, past week to change materially 

the situation in the Ruhr Valley 
occupied by the French. The occupa- 
tion has proceeded with a quietness that 
has disappointed some of the prophets 
of war. The most serious disturbance 
reported occurred, not in the Ruhr it- 
self, but many miles away—in fact, on 
the other side of Coblenz, near the zone 
occupied by the British troops. There, 
it is reported, some French were 
wounded and some Germans were killed 
while -the French were’ ejecting a 
recalcitrant mayor and were attacked 
by a mob. Apart from this incident, 
which occurred on January 29, the 
measures which France has taken for 
getting tangible and productive guaran- 
ties from Germany have not met with 
violence. 


The industrial region of the Ruhr. 


Valley itself has now been virtually 
isolated from the rest of Germany. The 
territory of this region is very small as 
compared with Germany as a whole. 
Its value lies in its mines and indus- 
tries. It was there that Germany forged 
her armor and her weapons for the war. 
Now France is undertaking to see that 
every pound of coal and every product 
pays its due share on the reparations 
which Germany owes. 

Most of the reports that come from 
that region tell of fears as to what may 
happen or hopes as to what France may 
secure. So far France has not proved 
that her undertaking is profitable from 
a business point of view, and the Ger- 
mans have shown that they can do a 
good deal to thwart France’s purposes by 
sabotage and passive resistance. In Ger- 
many the effect has been mainly emo- 
tional. It is reported that the Germans 
are filled with a mixture of rage against 
France and despair of their own future. 

There is renewed talk of the erection 
of a Rhineland republic which would 
form virtually 9. neutral barrier behind 
Belgium and Luxemburg from the 
Netherlands to the borders of Lorraine, 
and thus restore the Rhine as Ger- 
many’s western frontier. 


THE NEAR EAST PUZZLE 

HE end of the month of January still 

found a difficult, and so far insolu- 
ble, block in the negotiations at Lau- 
sanne. A pessimist might even use the 
word ominous to describe the strength- 
ening of the British and French naval 
forces in the Mediterranean, the cabled 
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THE FRENCH TROOPS IN ESSEN 
The soldiers, with their equipment stacked up, are outside the headquarters of the Rhenish and 


Westphalian Coal Syndicate. 


reports that special naval and military 
steps have been taken “in view of next 
week’s possibilities,” and the rumors 
that the Turks are threatening to attack 
Mosul. 

So far—that is, up to January 30— 
the Angora National Assembly has 
given no sign of receding from its re- 
peated deciaration that Turkey must be 
treated as an absolutely independent 
nation, and that it will therefore grant 
no special privileges to. other nations— 
such, for instance, as extra-territorial 
courts. It also stoutly maintains that 
the Mosul territory belongs to Turkey 
and will not be given up. So long as 
Kemal and the Assembly hold this atti- 
tude the Lausanne effort toward a rea- 
sonable agreement is hopeless. If Tur- 
key had been one of the Allies instead 
of being a vicious, defeated enemy, she 
could not demand more; and already 
she has been assured of concessions that 
increase her power and sway in Europe 
far beyond what she had when the Great 
War began. What seems to be a Turk- 
ish ultimatum is the statement attribu- 
ted to the two Turkish delegates at 


Lausanne that, “if the Allies are willing. 


to adopt a set of essential principles 
recognizing the complete sovereignty of 
Turkey, with total abolition of the 
Capitulations and an equitable distribu- 
tion of the Ottoman debt,” Turkey will 
negotiate. 

An elaborate draft of a proposed 
treaty has been submitted to the Turks 
by the Allies, and their reply will either 
by continued obduracy break up the 
Lausanne Conference or will open the 


Note the crowd of German schoolboys looking on 


way to possible negotiation. It is cur- 
rently reported that the Turks will not 
consent to refer the Mosul question to 
the League of Nations. 

It is easy to see why the Russian 
Soviet Government should offer an asy- 
lum to some 250,000 Armenian refugees. 
Russia would thereby gain a valuable 
working population committed to the 
support of the Reds as their saviors. It 
is natural also that the Armenians in 
their desperate plight and danger should 
look with favor at the offer. But it is to 
be noted that the benevolent Reds do 
not offer to transport and install these 
helpless people, so that the Armenian 
delegation at Lausanne expresses hope 
that other countries will “philanthropi- 
cally help in the noble work of estab- 
lishing the Armenians in their new 
Russian home.” 


LABOR SHORTAGE AND 
IMMIGRATION 

OME of the chief industries of the 

Nation, looking ahead, see an acute 
shortage of man power in the immediate 
future. Indeed, they assert, we already 
are experiencing the first taste of the 
shortage; by spring they expect to meas- 
ure its full force. 

The automotive industries, for in- 
stance, are planning to produce approxi- 
mately 3,000,000 passenger cars and 
trucks in 1923, as compared with a pro- 
duction slightly in excess of 2,500,000 in 
1922, the record year. They will need 
from 200,000 to 300,000 additional work- 
ers. 

Building construction leaped into the 
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stride of an old-time—or, rather, a new- 
time—boom during the past year, the 
totals for new buildings breaking all 
records, not only in dollars but num- 
bers. The shortage of skilled workmen 
became so acute in these lines in 1922 
that the daily wage of the skilled ar- 
tisan climbed to an average of from $10 
to $12, while here and there, notably in 
New York City, wages and bonuses ag- 
gregating $30 a day were paid for the 
services of the best workers. 

Building construction, in the view of 
many engaged in the business, will ex- 
ceed even that record this year. There 
has been no great seasonal recession 
during the winter months, such as we 
have generally experienced in the past. 
All America wants a home, and appar- 
ently is willing to pay for it. The build- 
ing trades foresee the need of at least 
150,000 more skilled employees, and will 
pay them top wages. 

The farmer is coming up from the 
depths of the financial depression where 
he has been buried for the past three 
years. He is calling for more help. 
Last year the United States Employ- 
ment Service, co-operating with other 
kindred agencies, supplied hands for the 
harvest, and in doing so swept surplus 
labor from the cities to the fields. The 
Service now finds no surplus available 
in the cities, save among clerical work- 
ers alone. If the call from the farm 
were to come now, it would be impos- 
sible to answer it. 

Iron and steel plants, running at from 
seventy-five to eighty-five per cent of 
capacity, plan increased output. Car 
builders and locomotive manufacturers, 
under the stimulus of reviving business, 
added thousands to their pay-rolls last 
year, and are receiving greatly increased 
business in 1923. The railways, whose 
traffic has stood at high tide thus far 
during the winter, to their own surprise 
and gratification, now foresee an un- 
precedented volume of business this 
year. They employ now 1,800,000 men 
and women; they anticipate employing 
2,000,000 before long. 

Manufacturers everywhere are dis- 
playing “Help Wanted” signs. 


WHAT SHOULD BE DONE? 
HE boards are swept bare of available 
labor to-day, the Employment Ser- 
vice states; where, then, shall we look 
for our requirements in the heavy 
months ahead? 

The farmer, the manufacturer, the 
banker, and the credit man of the coun- 
try, the last named with a sub-surface 
interest of much concern, have become 
associated in common counsel to work 
out an answer, if answer can be found. 
Through leading officials of their trade 
organizations these groups have com- 
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mitted themselves to a revision of the 
Immigration Law, which at the present 
time restricts the number of immigrants 
to three per cent annually of the num- 
ber of nationals in the United States. 

A bill has been introduced in the Sen- 
ate by Mr. Colt, of Rhode Island, de- 
signed to permit an increased flow of 
immigration to our shores. That bill 
has the backing of the groups enumer- 
ated above and of other business inter- 
ests. It is opposed by organized labor. 

A mere letting down of the bars 
would be a blunder. We need in this 
country, not less, but more discrimina- 
tion in our regulation of immigtation. 
We should learn from our neighbor 
Canada. She does not let aliens in 
indiscriminately even when she needs 
labor; nor, on the other hand, does she 
attempt to deal with a human probleti 
in a mechanical, arithmetical fashion. 
She decides what immigrants she needs 
and what she does not want. She in- 
telligently selects those whom she 
thinks will keep her to her work and 
build up a fine type of people. If Amer- 
ica is to modify her Immigration Law, 
let her be guided, not by the demands 
of employers to meet an emergency, but 
by the teaching of past experience and 
by an intelligent foresight. 

It seems unlikely at this writing that 
the Colt Bill will be passed at the pres- 
ent session of Congress. Other legisla- 
tion presses for place and adjournment 
day approaches. Whatever is done, 
however, it becomes increasingly appar- 
ent with the passing of winter that the 
year 1923 will go down in our industrial 
history as a year of the full dinner-pail 
and the fat pay envelope for all who 
wish to labor. 


HIS BUDGET AND OUR BUDGET 
RESIDENT HARDING’S address on the 
National Budget, made on January 
29, at the fourth meeting of the busi- 
ness organization of the Government, 
deserves. a wide reading. Many of us 
did not even know that such meetings 
were held or that they were a National 
outcome of the adoption of the Budget 
Act a year and a half ago. If these 
organization meetings are all as inter- 
esting as this one, the average citizen 
might well follow them with interest. 
He may learn from the address before 
us that economy is actually in operation; 
that the estimated deficit for 1923 of 
$181,000,000 has been cut down to $92,- 
000,000, and that “what now confronts 
us is the overcoming of this estimated 
deficit of $92,000,000 and, if possible, the 
closing of this fiscal year with a balance 
on the right side of the ledger.” 
The citizen may learn also from the 
President’s address and the report of 
General Lord, Director of the Bureau of 


the Budget, just what the Budget is, 
what it tries to do, and what it has 
actually accomplished. The Congress- 
man who lately described the Budget as 
“something which everybody favors aiid 
nobody understands” should read Gei- 
eral Lord’s-definition of it as “the every- 
day, cOmmon sense of successful big 
business applied to the routine business 
of the United States, the biggest biisi- 
ness in the world.” He should read also 
the facts and figures that back up this 
definition. 

The President in his talk pointed out 
that under the terms of the law the 
President is required to transmit the 
Budget. “It is his Budget. He recom- 
imends it to Congress upon his own re 
sponsibility as the head of the executive 
branch of the Government.” 

Very trie. But the President also said 
to the administrators of the Budget plan: 

lf you have thade sacrifices of cel- 
tain cherished plans in coritiection 
with your work in order that expen- 
ditures niight be reduced; if you have 
bevomie discoliraged and wearied at 
this continuing insistence upon econ- 
6iny; if you have labored, as possibly 
sore of you have labored, without 
apparent recognition of your ser- 
vices, we should remember that what 
we are doing is not for ourselves, not 
for oii* immediate chief, not for the 

President of the United States, but 

for the people, the stockholders of 

this great business, who are depend- 
ent upon us for the welfare and the 
proper conduct of this great business. 


So it is his Budget and our Budget. 
We may all, therefore, feel a pride in 
General Lord’s quotation from the 
President’s ultimatum when told of the 
great divergence between expected re- 
ceipts and proposed expenditures: “Our 
country is one of the few countries in 
the world which are now paying their 
way as they go, and to the extent that 
the power is vested in me I will approve 
no estimates for appropriations, I will 
countenance no obligation of the Federal 
credit, I will permit no expenditure of 
public funds that will in any way 
jeopardize this fortunate and safe con- 
dition of affairs.” 

The National Budget ought to be a 
boon to claimants for just dues from the 
Government. General Lord tells a story 
of the muddle in pre-Budget days: 

A San Francisco man, who had a 
contract with the Government, came 
on to Washington to attempt to clear 
up matters that would have required 
the expense of a letter and a postage 
stamp in commercial circlés. After 
many days of vain effort, he wrote as 
follows to his young son back home: 
“My son, when you become of age, 
and your country is in war, fight for 
it to the last drop of your blood, but 
do no business with it.” 


The Budget inspires to economy in 
little things as well as big. To give 
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WHY STAND YOU IN 


THIS STRANGE STARE? 


(The Tempest, Act III, Scene 3) 




















Donahey in the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
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Westerman in the Ohio State Journal 

















“TIME TO STOP FOOLING AND OPEN THAT D@®OR!” 


Krem John J. Logan, Kipton, Ohio 


Thomas in the Detroit News 


1 WAS JUST A WONDERIN'JOHN 
WHAT WE WOULD BE DOAY NOW 
IF THE KAISER HAD EATEN 

AT CHRISTMAS DINNER IN 








THE INNOCENT BYSTANDERS 


From Myrtle M. Armer, Columbus, Ohic 


Sykes in the Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger 
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GIMME $10 FOR A MEMBERSHIP ENTITLING 
YOU TO WEAR A NIGHT SHIRT AND MASK 
TO HIDE YOUR FACE SO THAT YOU CANSTICK 
YOUR NOSE INTO EVERYBODY ELSES BUSINESS 
‘AND RUN THIS COUNTRY REGARDLESS OF 
THOSE IN AUTHORITY 
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From Bert C. Preston, Armada, Michigan 


UNIQUE PROPOSITION IN CITIZENSHIP 





OTHERWISE ENGAGED 
Mrs. R. E. Popplewell, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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LAZARUS,” BY ELIHU VEDDER 


this human aspect of saving, General 
Lord quotes scme of the replies the 
Secretary of Agriculture received from 
workmen employees. Here are two of 
them. 

I, William J. Johnson, filling posi- 
tion of fireman and drawing laborer 
pay, I save the diferance between 
maximent pay of fireman and manuel 
laborer; then i am economical with 
materrel; and also assisted in plan- 
ing the change of grates in boilers 
which saves quite a bit of coal, which 
means money. [The coal saving by 
this fireman was 400 tons.] 


By using brooms longer’ than 
others would have used them, I have 
saved 4 brooms. In a similar manner 
I have saved 4 mops, 3 dust pans, 
3 brushes, 60 cakes soap, 40 Ib. wash- 
ing powder. Now saving 30 Ib. ice 
per day. (Signed) J. Jones, 


If every cne saved like this in per- 
sonal budgets, it would be easier to meet 
the demands of our National Budget. 


COAL PEACE OR COAL TRUCE? 
N view of the optimistic utterance by 
I the President’s Coal Commission as 
to this year’s coal situation, the coal 
user cannot feel entirely enthusiastic 
about the settlement since reached by 
some operators and some workers. It 
has been called by various newspaper 
commentators a “peace,” a “truce,” and 
“a quarter of a loaf.” It covers only 
the soft-coal industry in three States, 
which yield not much more than a third 
of the bitumincus production; it makes 
a one-year contract from April 1, 
whereas in the past the two years’ con- 
tract (as established after the decision 
of the Roosevelt Commission in 1903) 
for a long time gave stability to labor 
and capital; it does not affect the non- 
union districts; and it does not ensure 


to consumers relief as to price, although 
many are now paying as high as $12 a 
ton for soft coal as a substitute for 
anthracite. 

On the other hand, the three States 
whose miners and mine-owners have 
reached this agreement (Illinois, In- 
diana, and Ohio) have always led the 
way in the making of contracts, and 
there is little doubt that others will fol- 
low. It is hopeful also to note that the 
agreement declares that it recognizes 
“the urge of the United States Coal 
Commission in the interest of the com- 
mon welfare.” 

The position in which the coal indus- 
try will stand if the lines of this agree- 
ment are followed throughout both 
branches is this: the miners will keep 
their present - high wages; the producers, 
wholesale and retail dealers will there- 





ELIHU VEDDER 


From a Wood Engraving by W. B. Clossen 


7 February 


fore hold out for high prices; the con- 
sumer will get his coal—at a price. 

The need is as great as ever that Con- 
gress on receiving the full report of the 
Coal Commission should take up ac- 
tively and thoroughly the basic ques- 
tions involved and do its best to pass 
laws that will put stability, open deal- 
ing, and straight business principles 
into the coal industry. 


THE WORK OF ELIHU VEDDER 


or TIME with his ruthless scythe 
is steadily disclosing the fact that, 
in spite of its “almighty dollar,” the 
United States is achieving distinction in 
art and is developing an art tradition. 
It is a pity, but it is true, that Ameri- 
cans often do not realize what their 
fellow-countrymen have accomplished in 
the domain of the fine arts until they 
get their information from obituary no- 
tices. This irony of fate appears in a 
rather striking fashion in the case of 
Elihu Vedder, the American painter and 
illustrator, who died in Rome on Janu- 
ary 29 at the age of eighty-seven. 

Elihu Vedder was born in New York, 
of an old American family of Dutch ex- 
traction; studied here and abroad; tried 
to enlist in the Civil War, but was re- 
jected because of a physical injury he 
had received while duck shooting; was 
elected fifty-seven years ago an associate 
of the National Academy of Design, but 
finally settled permanently in Rome. 
He was a regular exhibitor at the 
Academy of Design, and did some nota- 
ble mural deccration in this country. 
Fine examples of this phase of his art 
may be seen in the Congressional Li- 
brary at Washington and at Bowdoin 
College. The range of his genius is in- 
dicated by his essays in sculpture, fic- 
tion, and poetry. One of the most enter- 
taining and readable books of reminis- 
cences published in recent times in this 
country is Vedder’s “Digressions of V.” 
His best-known work, however, was in 
the field of illustration. In the ’80s he 
illustrated an edition of FitzGerald’s 
“Rubaiyat” of Omar Khayyam, which 
gave him an international fame and 
added to the popularity of those Anglo- 
Persian quatrains in the United States. 

Elihu Vedder not only was an artist 
of distinction, but had a distinctive per- 
sonality. He was a delightful talker 
and story-teller, and was in some re- 
spects an “original.” His naturalness, 
spontaneity, and utter freedom from 
affectation were quite delightfully indi- 
eated in a story that was told of him 
somewhere in connection with Alma 
Tadema. It is said that he was once 
spending a week-end with that elegant, 
polished, somewhat finicky, and highly 
successful English artist, and much 
shocked his host by calling downstairs 
over the banisters, in a-loud voice, while 
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ie was dressing for dinner: “Alma! 
Where are the scissors that you trim 
your cuffs with?” It is more than prob- 
able that his own cuffs did not require 
ihis home-made surgical treatment, but 
that he took this means of jocosely 
shocking the sensibilities of a confrére 
whose nhicety, he thought, both in art 
and in person was sometimes carried to 
an extreme. For it was the beauty of 
vigor, rather than beaaty of daintiness, 
that always appealed to Elihu Vedder. 


BETTER HEALTH. STANDARDS 
FOR CHILDREN 

Hb fight which Mr. C. K. Taylor has 

been waging in the columns of The 
Outlook for a better system of measure- 
ment of ehildren has had very impor- 
tant results. As readers of The Outlook 
know, Mr. Taylor’s own system has been 
adopted in its entirety by the schools of 
Kansas City, Missouri. This adoption 
has recently been approved by the Coun- 
cil of the Jackson County Medical So- 
ciety. The QOouncil has voiced its ap- 
proval in the following resolution: 


Be it resolved: 

We, the Council of the Jackson 
County Medical Society, before whom 
Mr. Charles K. Taylor, Department 
of Standards, Carteret Academy, 
Orange, N. J., recently demonstrated 
a system of physical standardization, 
according to types of muscular de- 
velopment, desire to express our 
great interest in the work being done 
by him for the American youth in 
their physical, mental, and moral 
welfare. 

We desire to affirm our approval of 
the practical points in the system of 
standardization as demonstrated by 
Mr. Taylor. 

We believe the system as presented 
corrects many mistaken ideas about 
physical health and comprehends 
many points demonstrating various 
hereditary physical types, each of 
which may represent perfectly heal- 
thy physiques, though not conform- 
ing to any arbitrary or so-called nor- 
mal type. 

We further approve of the con- 
servative though positive action and 
support of the Board of Education in 
introducing the Taylor system of 
physical standardization for trial in 
the public schools of Kansas City. 


The accuracy of Mr. Taylor’s conclu- 
sions have been borne out by a recent 
report of the United States Public 
Health Service which was published on 
January 12, 1923. The investigators of 
the Publie Health Service have received 
so many complaints concerning the ta- 
bles which measure the individual child 
against the average weight of children 
of the same sex, age, and height that a 
special investigation was determined 


upon. Nearly 10,000 children were used 
as a basis of the test; the conclusions 
are summed up in the following words: 


Although on the average the chil- 
dren of poorer nutrition weigh less 
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than those of better nutrition, weight 

alone does not seem to be sufficient 

for determining the nutrition of a 

given child. In order to pick out 

individual cases of poor nutrition, a 

physical examination by a trained 

physician should supplement physical 
measurements. 

The Public Health Service discovered 
that- some children who were found to 
be “excellent” as determined by exami- 
nation by a physician actually weighed 
less than some who were classified as 
“poor” so far as nutrition was con- 
cerned. 

This is exactly the view which Mr. 
Taylor has been supporting. While the 
system of judging children by their 
weight has undoubtedly resulted in dis- 
covering many cases of malnutrition, it 
seems that the time had come to de-- 
velop the methods used in the past along 
the lines laid down by Mr. Taylor and 
the Public Health Service. There ought 
to be no jealousy of method where every 
one has but a single aim—the service of 
American childhood. 


LINCOLN’S GIFT TO AN 
UNKNOWN SOLDIER 
O* another page appears an unusual 
portrait of Abraham Lincoln. It 

has an interesting history. A score or 
so of years ago a son of Mrs. Gertrude 
Kasebier, the maker of the photograph 
as it appears in our pages, while en- 
gaged in dismantling a house in New 
York City, found a number of photo- 
graphs in an abandoned trunk. They 
were mostly of the Civil War period, of 
the carte de visite size popular at that 
time, and many of them were portraits 
of Union soldiers, privates and officers, 
taken by Brady, the well-known Wash- 
ington photographer. Among these was 
a picture of President Lincoln. It was 
apparently a reproduction of a favorite 
photograph, printed by some special 
process, but without the name of the 
original photographer or the printer of 
the reproduction. On the back of this 
portrait was the penciled inscription: 

lincklin 

the Presadent 

he giebt to me 
Some private soldier, perhaps. one of 
those celebrated in Grant P. Robinson’s 
war song, “I Fights Mit Sigel”—the 
German-American General who, when 
expatriated from a tyrannical Germany, 
sought to help the cause of freedom in 
America—had, it is presumed, asked Mr. 
Lincoln for one of his photographs 
while the President was reviewing the 
Union troops or visiting the Army at 
some time during the war. This picture 
had been carefully treasured by the un- 
rnown soldier for many years, but 
finally fell into the hands of the house- 
wreckers who sooner or later demolish 
all the old houses of New York City in 
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order to give the builders a chance to 
make a newer city. 

Mrs. Kiasebier, who is widely known 
as one of the pioneers in America of the 
better and more permanent sort of pho- 
tography, with rare skill made an en- 
largement of a portion of the photo- 
graph which thus came into her pos- 
session. It is presented to our readers 
in this issue, in which it appears for the 
first time in any publication. 


A SQUARE DEAL FOR 
THE PUEBLOS 


EN Indians wrapped in blankets and 

wearing feathered head-dresses ap- 
peared before an audience in the Town 
Hall, New York City, on January 24, to 
appeal to the American people for the 
protection of their homes. 

Among them were Antonio Romaro, 
Principale of the Taos pueblo, and Wai- 
husing, High Priest of the Zufii pueblo. 

Generations ago the Pueblos embraced 
Christianity, but they retained their old 
religious ceremonials and religious sys- 
tem much as the peoples of the Mediter- 
ranean or the Franks and Teutons of 
northern Europe retained their old cus- 
toms and incorporated them into their 
church order and rites. Thus it hap- 
pened that among these representatives 
was the high priest, whom the Indians 
of the pueblo consult in any emergency. 
This old man spoke to this audience in 
his native language, the Zufii, and an 
interpreter put it into halting, but none 
the less appealing, English. The old 
high priest iikened the predicament of 
his people to his own position there on 
the edge of the platform. They could 
go no further, he let his audience know, 
without perishing. These Indians, as 
we have had occasion to say, and as we 
believe most of our readers know, live 
in communities and carry on, in and 
about their adcbe houses, their agricul- 
ture and handicraft. The more that we 
learn about the Bursum Indian Bill, 
which purports to settle disputes over 
property of whites and Indians in the 
neighborhood of these pueblos, the more 
we are convinced that it is an outra- 
geous measure. 

These Indians are very poor; but out 
of their poverty they raised money to 
enable these representatives of theirs to 
come East and speak directly to the 
President and by public meetings and 
through the press to the people of the 
country. It is not necessary to be senti- 
mental about these people in order to 
see that justice be done for them. There 
is some danger lest those who plead on 
their behalf should injure these Indians’ 
cause. by representing them as an idyllic 
people, superior in every way to the 
whites, and victims solely of the white 
man’s greed. As a matter of fact, prob- 
ably as much harm has been done to 
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the Indians generally by doing too much 
for them as by doing too little. What is 
demanded in this case is not, however, 
generosity or sentimentality, but a sim- 
ple square deal. 

The first thing that needs to be done 
is to see that the Bursum Indian Bill is 
defeated. It is still nominally before 
the Senate. It is true that defeating the 
Bursum Bill will not solve the problem 
that exists; but the passage of the Bur- 
sum Bill would make a just solution 
virtually impossible. When an irrepara- 
ble injury is threatened, the first thing 
that needs to be done is to secure an 
injunction. Public opinion ought to is- 
sue an injunction against the Bursum 
Bill. There is, however, another bill 
which the Indians themselves approve 
as well as those who are pleading on 
their behalf. This is the Jones Bill, 
which as an essential means to its pur- 
pose woul: establish a Court of Pueblo 
Indian Land Claims. The principle on 
which this bill is based is that the 
Pueblo Indians’ life depends upon access 
to water. It does not interfere, as the 
Bursum Bill would, with the internal 
life or ancient customs of the Pueblos. 

In self-respect, if not from humane 
sentiment, the people of the United 
States should take note of this proposed 
legislation and see that it does not mean 
encroaching upon the rights of a de- 
fenseless people. 


MAYA GLYPHS 
B= in the jungles of Yucatan is 
one of the unsolved mysteries of the 


world. It is the mystery of the story 
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PUEBLO INDIANS ON THEIR WAY TO WASHINGTON TO SEE PRESIDENT HARDING 
ABOUT THEIR TRIBAL LANDS 


of the vanished civilization which built 
temples and monuments worthy of the 
race that erected the great structures 
along the Nile. This race developed an 
elaborate system of hieroglyphic writing 
and carved their records upon the walls 
of their buildings. 

















(C) Underwood 


DECIPHERING THE ANCIENT MAYA LANGUAGE 


Dr. William Gates, of Charlottesville, Virginia, Director-General of Archeeology in Gua- 
temala, and President of the Maya Society of America, is deciphering the almost-forgotten 


Maya language, which is spoken in Yucatan and Guatemala. 


The Indian, Cipriano Alva- 


rado, a full-blooded Quiché of that region, talks his language into the tubes of a “kymo- 
graph” or wave-writer, his words oscillating a diaphragm to which is attached a stylus, 


which traces the vibrations on a smoked-paper cylinder. 
Indian's nostril, to catch the elusive nasal tones. 


Note the tube attached to tle 
Dr. Gates reads from a four-centuries 


old Indian manuscript 








No Rosetta stone has been found, how- 
ever, to aid scientists in their effort to 
decipher these hieroglyphics. The Maya 
Indians who inhabit the territory where 
these temples are found probably use 
much the same speech as the people who 
carved these untranslatable signs, but 
there has existed no way to connect the 
written with the spoken word. 

In an effort to discover a _ bridge 
across this gap Dr. William Gates has 
been engaged in the work of recording 
the spoken Maya language by a kymo- 
graph—an instrument which records 
exactly the most illusive shades of pro- 
nunciation. By this method he has dis- 
covered the grammar of the Maya 


tongue, and has also discovered that j 


apparently the symbols of the ancient 
empire were built up according to a 
similar system. 

The hope of applying the information 
which Dr. Gates has gained lies in the 
fact that the ancient Mayas were re- 
markable astronomers, and that through 
an interpretation of their astronomical 
symbols a further knowledge of their 
glyphs may be attained. The patient 
and exhaustive scholarship required for 
such a search in the records of the past 


is something which it is hard for the | 


non-scientific mind to comprehend. Most 
of us must be satisfied with taking off 
our hats at the accomplishment without 
following in detail the steps which lead 
to it. 
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WHO CAN HELP 
GERMANY ? 


N another page we print an arti- 
QO cle, by Ida Donges Staudt, de- 

scribing the present plight of 
people in Germany. We print this in 
accordance with our practice to present 
poth sides of every important public 
controversy. We do not doubt for a 
moment that .the picture which the 
writer of that article paints represents 
the Germany she saw. But a little 
thought will show that the inferences 
which she draws from that picture are 
unjustified. 

This article is typical of a great deal 
that is written and said to-day of Ger- 
many. The gist of it is found in these 
sentences: “Did America fight against 
Germany and Austria to ruin these na- 
tions? Was that our purpose? Whether 
it was our purpose or not, this is what 
our aloofness is helping to do. Ger- 
many and Austria are being ruined, as 
every living being who has been in these 
lands for other purposes than to profit 
by their plight will testify. . . . The 
value of the mark as it fluctuates each 
day frightens, paralyzes, or rouses; it 
always does something, and does it 
with a vengeance, especially in Ger- 
many. Those who possess some marks 
grow selfish, callous, heartless; they 
say, Let us eat, drink, and be merry 
to-day with our marks, for to-morrow 
they are valueless. Buy to-day, spend 
to-day, spend all; for if you save, the 
Reparation Commission will take the 
money from you. ... There is only one 
nation under the sun that can help.... 
It is in America’s hands to decide which 
shall triumph, the artistic or the bru- 
tal.” All this means that Germany does 
not want to pay reparations, that in 
order to escape paying reparations the 
German people are willing to destroy 
their own currency, and that if Germany 
is in consequence ruined it will be 
everybody's fault or anybody’s fault ex- 
cept Germany’s. 

This is as curious a process of reason- 
ing as ever persuaded anybody. 

As a matter of fact, it is not reasoning 
at all; it is the outcry of people who are 
so sympathetic with those Germans who 
are suffering hardship that they do not 
reason about it, but simply call for help. 

What Germany is suffering Germany 
brought on herself. 

In the first place, Germany undertook 
deliberately to devastate a great. region 
of Europe, and she succeeded in her 
undertaking. In 1914 the German peo- 
ple were not complaining. They were 
elated. They may have been under an 
illusion—though, if so, their illusion 
came very near becoming a reality—but 
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they were not cast down. The French 
they despised. The British they re 
garded as contemptible. People who 
were in Germany at the time and came 
through to America gave vivid reports 
of the popular exultation. And, with 
the occupation of Belgium and Northern 
France, the German army, composed not 
of hired aliens, but of Germans—shop- 
keepers, workingmen, students, the Kai- 
ser’s most ordinary subjects—that army 
of Germans began a systematic destruc- 
tion. It is not necessary, we trust, at 
this day to recount in detail the delib- 
erate course pursued by the Germans in 
France to make of France as far as 
possible a permanent industrial cripple. 
The German Board of Destruction 
planned its work with German efficiency, 
and with the same German efficiency 
the German people did the work of de- 
struction. There was a double purpose 
in this. One was to prevent France 
from continuing as a competitor of Ger- 
many. The other was to tear down in 
order that German industry might have 
the business of supplying whatever 
would be replaced. This is a fact that 
cannot be denied and remains a fact 
whatever sophistry may be used in ex- 
cusing Germany for causing the war. 
Whether responsible for the war or not, 
for this wanton destruction Germany 
was solely responsible. 

For this destruction somebody has got 
to suffer. If this were a perfect world, 
the Germans would not be suffering to- 
day; but if this were a perfect world 
the Germans would not have done what 
they did between 1914 and 1919. They 
may seek to escape as many of the con- 
sequences of their own Hunnish policy 
as they can, but they cannot escape all 
of them. It is a false sentimentality and 
a perverted sense of justice that would 
hold others responsible for what the 
Germans did and would make others 
suffer in order to relieve the Germans 
from suffering. 

In their very attempts, moreover, to 
escape from the consequences of their 
own deeds they have followed a course 
which is bringing new evil consequences 
upon them. In.order to escape paying 
reparations they have—we may be sure 
not through mere carelessness—allowed 
their currency to become worthless as a 
medium for international payments. 
What the consequences of the deprecia- 
tion of their own money have been is 
described graphically in the article to 
which we have referred. As a friend 
of The Outleok has put it in a letter 
to us: 

Germany was indifferent to the 
fall of her mark after the armistice; 
she has been more or less indifferent 


ever sinee, probably because she 
knew that a dead mark meant dead 
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reparations. I think she has scored 
a real success, although it may cost 
her more in the end to redeem her 
fallen currency and reorganize her 
society than it would have cost to 
pay what she could without evasion. 


No other country, not even America 
with all her resources, can reform Ger- 
many’s currency for her. If Germany 
wants to remain an independent nation 
and not a satrapy of some other coun- 
try, she must either reform her own 
currency or stop complaining about the 
evils that a bud currency brings. The 
last thing of course that those who are 
crying for help in Germany want is that 
other countries should step in and take 
charge of the German Government; and 
it is one of the last things that any 
country would want to do; but it is the 
only way ky which any country but Ger- 
many could reform Germany’s currency 
for her. 

If it were not for her financial policy 
of destroying the international value of 
her own currency, of refusing to levy 
equitable and honest taxes, and of avoid- 
ing the payment of what she owes in 
reparation, Germany would be probably 
the most prosperous country in Europe 
to-day. Her farmers have been increas- 
ing their live stock; her factories have 
been busy; her workingmen have been 
employed to a far greater extent than 
England’s; her railways have been 
thriving, as is proved by their coal con- 
sumption. The Outlook’s friend whom 
we have quoted above wrote in his letter 
last fall: “I never saw a more prosper- 
ous-looking country than Bavaria: fac- 
tory chimneys smoking; piles of coal 
and coke in shop yards; new buildings 
going up (about as in America); good 
crops being handled by sturdy-looking 
people.” Such statistics as are available 
bear out this picture of the busy and 
thriving activity of the German people. 
None of the German resources were 
even temporarily destroyed as the coal 
mines of Lens were; none of her fac- 
tories were ruined or her machinery 
scrapped or removed as machinery in 
France and Belgium was; none of her 
agricultural lands were rendered un- 
cultivatable as were thousands upon 
thousands of acres of land in Belgium 
and France. Naturally, she was ready 
for quick recovery. And she has been 
saved by the thoughtfulness of her con- 
querors from the necessity of burdening 
herself with an army or with the un- 
productive business of manufacturing 
munitions! A member of the editorial 
staff of The Outlook, Elbert Francis 
Baldwin, now in Europe, has made in- 
quiries of Government officials in 
France, and reports that, in spite of this 
prosperity four years after the armi- 
stice, of the amounts paid by Germany 
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in money and in kind not one franc 
could enter the French reparation bua- 
pet. He writes: 


Priority of payment was in favor 
of the furnishers of food and mate- 
rials to Germany, and none of these 
furnishers were French; then to the 
cost of the armies of occupation; all 
the rest was absorbed by the priority 
payments to Belgium, as provided for 
by the Treaty of Versailles. 

Reparations are due from Germany 
for damages to persons and to prop- 


erty. 
To cover these damages, the 
French, relying on German pay- 


ments, have spent out of their own 
savings and borrowings some ninety 
billion francs. 

About four-ninths of this sum goes 
to personal losses and about five- 
ninths to property losses. 

To the first category go soldier 
pensions, help to war widows and or- 
phans, to the wounded and mutilated, 
to civilian war victims. As some- 
thing like 1,500,000 soldiers have been 
killed or have died from war dis- 
eases in France, one may realize the 
ehargzes still pressing on the Govern- 
ment for the first of the above items. 

In the second category are the 
construction and repair of roads, 
bridges, railways, canals; the build- 
ing of dwellings, workmen’s bar- 
racks, schoolhouses, factories,- etc. 
As an evidence of the progress made, 
you have but to note that all the 
railways have been restored and that 
two-thirds of the factories have been 
rebuilt: as to dwellings and shops, 
in Rheims, a city absolutely de- 
stroyed, there are actually. nearly 
1,300 workmen’s shanties. 

To aid in all this reconstruction, 
no German offer, up to a few months 
ago, was ever made except on impcs- 
sible conditions. For instance, the 
Germans would not send any work- 
men to France unless unnecessarily 
comfortable accommodations were 
first provided for them, even though 
these men were to work in places 
where no house was standing and 
where the inhabitants were living in 
cellars and dugouts. 


These statements from Mr. Baldwin 
we do not believe can be seriously called 
in question. The situation as there de- 
scribed is plain in the sight .of the 
world. No matter what may be said 
about the estimate made as to the cost 
of repairing the damage that Germany 
did, it has not. the slightest bearing on 
the indubitable fact that Germany has 
contributed practically nothing toward 
that reparation, and has systematically 
done what she could to evade paying 
anything. 

Is there, then, nothing that America 
can do? 

If it is a choice between intervening 
to help Germany continue to evade and 
doing nothing, it would be better to do 
nothing. If intervention means helping 
the robbers to get away with their 
spoils, there is nothing charitable or 
humane hout intervention. If we can- 
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not join other nations on the side of 
justice, it is betier that we should stand 
aloof. 

We believe, however, that it is not 
necessary to stand aloof. We believe 
that America has had a duty for the 
last four years that she has not per- 
formed. We believe that America has 
failed to make it clear that she stands 
with those countries that demand that 
Germany should make restitution and 
if Germany will not do so willingly that 
she be compelled. 

It is because Great Britain and 
America have failed to impress upon 
Germany the duty that the world de- 
mands of her that France has been 
forced to take her step into the Ruhr 
unaccompanied by the English-speaking 
nations. It is time that England and 
America made it clear that even a de 
sire for markets is not sufficient reason 
for the defeat of the ends of justice. 

Is there, then, no country that can 
help Germany?’ 

Yes, there is. It is Germany herself. 
And until Germany begins to help her- 
self no other cotintry ought to help her 


or can. 


THE DEMAND TO 
RECANT OR RESIGN 


HEN Bishop Manning, of the 
\Y) Protestant Dpiscopal Diocese of 
New York, called upon the Rev. 
Perey Stickney Grant to recant or re- 
sign, he raised a much larger issue than 
is involved in any personality. That 
issue is not whether the Rev. Dr. Grant 
preaches in a way that is agreeable to 
the majority of people in the Episcopal 
Church, or whether his views are shared 
by more than a minority in the com- 
munity. It is an issue concerning the 
nature of the Church. 

A very common comment upon the 
case of Dr. Grant is put in some such 
words as these: “If Dr. Grant doesn’t 
agree with the doctrines of the Episcopal 
Church, he ought to withdraw and go to 
some Church with which he does agree.” 

In the first place, this prejudges the 
very question at issue. The fact that a 
bishop of the Church declares that cer- 
tain statements of a minister are con- 
trary to the doctrines of the Church is 
not conclusive. Except such religious 
orders as are under the authority of 
commanders with arbitrary power, no 
ecclesiastical body that we know of un- 
frocks a minister except after trial. 
Disapproval of specific things which Dr. 
Grant may have said is not sufficient 
ground for believing that he ought to 
resign. 

Suppose, however, a minister finds 
himself in disagreement with the doc- 
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trines of the Church as commonly un- 
derstood within the Church. Should he 
not then resign? Except for his own 
comfort, no. If he considérs his duty, 
he will remain and let the’ Chureh de- 
cide whether it will expel him or not. 
The best example for the disciple is his 
Master. It is plain that Jesus of Naza- 
reth offended the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties of his day and astonished the peo- 
ple with the nevelty of his teaching. If 
ever there was a religious teacher out 
of conformity with the doctrines of the 
religious body te which he belonged, it 
was the Man of Galilee. Yet he did not 
resign; he continued his teaching and 
left the initiative to those who wished 
him suppressed. And in the history of 
the Christian Church since that day the 
great teachers who have stirred the 
Church by what it regarded as strange 
doctrine have followed this exampie. 

The reason for this uniform course on 
the part of its geatest leaders is to be 
found in their loyalty to their concep- 
tion of the nature of the Church. 

If a man belongs to a club and he 
finds the rules irksome or himself out 
of sympathy with his clubmates, the 
natural thing for him to do is to resign. 

A church that regards itself as a club 
or private corporation may reasonably 
expect such members as do not wholly 
agree with its by-laws to withdraw and 
join some other club more congenial. 

But if the church regards itself as a 
club it must not complain if it is treated 
as aclub. It must not then expect that 
people will respect it any more than 
they respect any other club. It must be 
willing to see itself placed beside those 
fraternal orders which people join ac- 
cording to their taste. It cannot claim 
respect as an institution of universal 
appeal, and act like an institution of 
exclusiveness. 

More than that, the Church cannot 
consistently discharge its clergy for doc- 
trinal differences and expect or pray for 
Church Unity. When a Church says to 
one of its ministers: “We do not ask 
you whether you have the spirit of 
Christ; we do not ask whether you are 
following the truth as you see it; we do 
not ask whether you have proved your 
devotion to our common Master by your 
service in his cause; we do not ask 
whether you have shown in your life 
the spirit of faith, and hove, and love, 
which are the greatest things; we only 
ask whether you conform to certain doc- 
trines that we have set out, anc inter- 
pret them as we interpret them, and 
think about them the way we say you 
ought to think, and use the phraseology 
in preaching about them that we say 
you ought to use; and we say that if 
you cannot agree with us in these points 
of doctrine you should go off and join 
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some other body that you can agree 
with or found a church of your own;”— 
-vyhen a church says that, it is virtually 
saying that every. doctrinal faction 
should have its own .church, that sec- 
tarianism is a good thing, that the more 
the Churen is divided up into warring 
denominations the better. 

It is one of the strangest facts to be 
encountered that the’same people within 
the Church who are most insistent in 
demanding that those who do not agree 
with them should go off and flock by 
themselves are likely to be among the 
most ardent in repeating the prayer, 
“That they all may be one.” And it is 
almost equaliy strange, only just less 
surprising, that the very same people 
outside of the Church who would say 
that honesty requires a minister who 
does not agree with the doctrines of his 
Church to get out and join its rivals 
are likely to be the very ones who are 
most emphatic in criticising if not re- 
viling the Church for its divisions and 
its sectarianism. 

It will never be possible for all people 
to think alike about religion. For cen- 
turies the power of the Church coupled 
with the power of the State was em- 
ployed in the attempt to force men to 
think alike, and in vain. 

If, then, the Church is to avoid schism 
and sectarianism, on the one hand, or 
iue hypocrisy that comes from the sup- 
pression of honest belief for fear of 
consequences, on the other hand, it must 
permit freedom of thought and speech 
concerning doctrines within its own body. 

Church union is possible only with 
the widest variety of theological belief. 
It is not in theology, in doctrine, in the 
interpretation of creeds, that the Church 
will ever find the unity for which it 
prays. It is in the common loyalty to 
the Master it serves and to the spirit 
of faith and hope and love that it can 
find its only bond. 


LOOK BEFORE YOU 
LYNCH 


rWNHERE are a number of editorials 
[ which might be written on the 
subjects of law and order, the 
\alue of hearsay evidence, better race 
relations, and the application of Chris- 
lianity to every-day life. 

\ll of these editorials could be pre- 
pared by people seated comfortably in 
editorial chairs. They might be sound 
in principle, expressed in the best of 
English, and most beneficent in purpose. 
They might also result in very little 
effect upon the minds of those who hap- 
hened to peruse them. 

We have decided to forego the pleas- 
ure of writing these editorials because 
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we have found them all in a passage in 
a book which has just come to the 
It is called. “ ‘Piney 
Woods’ and Its Story,”* and is written 
by the principal of the Piney Woods 
School of Braxton, Mississippi, Lau- 
rence C. Jones. The passage follows: 

“Just before we entered the World 
War a friend of mine who was.a minis- 
ter in a State wést of the Mississippi 
asked me to come and help him in a 
revival, saying that while I was not a 
preacher he thought that I might still 
be able to help him. On the third night 
I happened to use various words and 
phrases drawn from military life and 
operations, telling the people that life 
itself was a battle, that we must stay 
on the firing line, and battle against 
ignorance, .superstition, poverty, and all 
the evil elements of earth and air. 
Some white boys who happened to be 
riding near the church stopped and 
listened a few minutes and then: has- 


tened away to their settlements, spread-, 


ing the news that I was urging the 
Negroes to ‘rise up and fight the white 
people.’ The next day about noon half 
a hundred men rode up to the church 
door and called for me. The people in 
the church with blanched faces looked 
toward me, and fear such as I never 
before saw on human faces looked 
piteously out of their eyes. I went to 
the door and said to.the men, ‘I guess 
I’m the one you’re leoking’ for.’ The 
leader in a harsh voice ordered me to 
get in the center. The others closed 
around me; one threw a rope over my 
head and drew the noose, and down the 
road we went. The rest is a nightmare 
through which somehow sing strains of 
old Negro melodies. We went to a place 
rather free from trees, save one with a 
stout, jagged branch reaching out from it. 

“Under this branch had been piled 
wood, branches, and fagots, and around 
the pile was a sea of stern faces, while 
riders on horses and mules kept coming 
in an unending stream. A horrible yell 
rent the air and two or three young 
boys climbed the tree ready to catch the 
rope. I was picked up bodily and 
thrown on the top of the pile of wood, 
while another roar of noise went up 
from every throat. Meanwhile I could 
hear the cocking and priming of guns 
and revolvers, and from various parts 
of the crowd random shots had begun to 
be fired. Then a strange thing hap- 
pened. One man jumped to the side of 
the log heap and, waving his hat for 
silence, demanded that I make a speech. 
And I did speak; I spoke as I had never 
spoken before about the life in our 
Southland and of what we should all do 
to make it better. I told stories that 
oc. mer Wonds" and Its Story. By Laurence 
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made the crowd laugh, I explained what 
I had really said the night before, I re- 
ferred to different white’ men in the 
South with whom I had had helpful 
dealing, naming such men as Hon. R. F. 
Everett, Major Patrick Henry, Hon. W. 
P. Mangum, and Major R. W. Millsaps, 
and I finally said that I knew there was 
no man standing there who wanted to 
go to God with the blood of an innocent 
man on his hands. At times the laugh- 
ter and hand-clapping were deafening. 

“Then at last an aged man with a Con- 
federate button in his coat pushed his 
way through the crowd and grasped my 
hand. ‘Come cn down, boy,’ he said, as 
he pulled me to him and took the rope 
from around my neck, and then others 
also reached out and shook hands with 
me. I could hear some muttering from 
those on the edge of the crowd who felt 
that,tley had Ween cheated: out of their 
fun,:but. the majority seemed to be with 
me, ’Plien some one shouted, ‘Let’s take 
yp a: collection for the Parson;’ and sev- 
eral bégan passing hats. Some aciually 
threw money at me. Some asked, 
‘When are you going to preach again, 
Parson? We want to be there.’ The 
collection tinally amounted to fifty dol- 
lars. Then one man let me have the 
use of his horse, he took another, and 
together we rode back to the church. 

“As we drew near the church it seemed 
deserted, but as we approached the door 
we could hear a mellow voice in prayer. 
We learned that in their fright the peo- 
ple had scattered to their homes, all 
save half a dozen of the older men, who 
had been down on their knees all the 
time I had been gone asking God to per- 
form a miracle as he did with Daniel 
in the lions’ Gen and with the three 
Hebrew children in the fiery furnace. 
But although they had been praying for 
my ‘return they ‘could hardly believe it, 
and as they looked at me were fright- 
ened enough to run. Then my compan- 
ion said, ‘This ain’t no ghost; it’s the 
same preacher we took away. It’s alla 
mistake and he’s all right; I mean to 
come out and hear him myself. He’s 
done us more good to-day than he’s done 
you-ail ever since he’s been here. Next 
time you bave a meeting I’ll be out and 
tell you about it.’” 

Is any editorial moral needed to adorn 
such a tale? We do not think so. But 
we should add, perhaps, that the man 
who lived through this experience. fol- 
lows the description of this event with 
these words: “We have more friends 
among the Southern white people than 
we dreamed of, and the number is grow- 
ing rapidly. And that is why we are 
willing to stay here in spite of every- 
thing.” The thought is one of which 
Booker Washington might have been 
proud. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


See page 249 for editorial comment on this picture, 
































“Duff” Armstrong, the man in the center of the above 
picture (reproduced from an old undated photograph), 
figured in a celebrated case in which Abraham Lincoln 
acted as his counsel, while Lincoln was practicing law in 
Illinois. Mr. Henry C. Taylor, of Lombard, Illinois, who sends 
us the picture and the accompanying description, says: 

“Duff? Armstrong was a man who objected to being 
photographed, and I know of but one other picture of him, 
and that was owned by his brother, whose picture appears 
at the right of that of ‘Duff.’ I append herewith the story 
as told me by ‘Duff’ Armstrong’s brother at Oakford, IIli- 
nois, several years ago. A book has been published entitled 
‘The Graysons’ in which this incident figures. This par- 
ticular picture was taken at the race-track at Petersburg, 
Illinois, which is located within two or three miles of the 
site of Old Salem, where Lincoln kept store. The story as 
toldeme by the brother is as follows: 

“Duff? Armstrong was one of the wild, reckless fellows 
of whom there were a good many in that part of Illinois at 
that time. A camp-meeting was being held at the grove a 
few miles east of Oakford, between Oakford and Mason City, 
and a number of these young fellows were hanging around 
the outskirts of the camp-meeting, as was so often done*in 
those days. At some time during the evening they got into 
an altercation, and one of the men in the party was struck 
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MAN’S LIFE 


with a neek-yoke. It did not kill him immediately, but he 
got.on his horse, rode home, and two or three days later, 
died. As ‘Duff’ Armstrong had had a fight with him in a 
saloon at Mason City that morning, suspicion pointed to 
him and he was accused of having struck the man and was 
arrested for the murder. 

“Mrs. Armstrong, ‘Duff’s’ mother, had befriended Lincoln 
many times, and in her distress she went to Springfield 
and asked him to do something for ‘Duff.’ At first he re- 
fused, saying that he knew nothing about the case; but 
finally, because of her pleading, he went to Beardstown, 
Illinois, where ‘Duff’ was in jail. 

“The chief witness claimed that he saw Armstrong strike 
the blow. Lincoln questioned him as to how far they were 
from the camp, what lights there were, etc., and the witness 
stated that it was moonlight and it was by the light of the 
moon that he saw the blow struck. Lincoln by repeated 
questioning from different angles obtained several positive 
statements that it was by the moonlight, and moonlight 
only, that he saw the blow struck; after the witness had 
committed himself in this way Lincoln produced an almanac 
which showed that at the time mentioned the moon did not 
rise until after the time the witness declared the blow had 
been struck. This of course cleared ‘Duff’ Armstrong of 
the charge.” 








GERMANY’S PLIGHT AND THE RIGHTS OF FRANCE 


I—“DER TAG” IN GERMANY 


cle in The Outlook on “Paternal- 

ism in Government.” This 
Father-Government which the writer 
described was Germany. But the author 
not only described but questioned the 
results. Does such solicitous care really 
mature a people? In the days of storm 
can such a pampered folk stand? Does 
a paternalistic government make for 
character? To-day these questions are 
answered. When that article was writ- 
ten, paternalism in Germany was in full 
swing. The cost of living was low, the 
wants, not the needs, of the people were 
supplied, workmen were well housed, 
pensions were provided for old age, 
farmers were assisted by long-term 
loans—in short, the German Govern- 
ment in a‘fatherly way was lovingly (?) 
caring for the people, and the people 
had no need to take thought for the 
future; they could happily and peace- 
fully live for the day alone. The Ger- 
man Government (was it purposely?) 
had provided a little paradise here on 
earth for its children, and, having dosed 
them well with this soothing-syrup of 
physical content, the Regierung pro- 
ceeded to prepare for war. The German 
people, luxuriating in plenty, were bliss- 
fully uninterested, and therefore inno- 
cently uninformed of plots and world 
plans, and when the German papers an- 
nounced the ultimatum of August, 1914, 
these same beguiled and blinded and 
uninformed people rubbed their eyes 
and said, “It cannot mean war,” and 
when war actually was declared they 
lived as in an evil dream. During the 
night, while people slept, troops were 
noiselessly moved, horses in some 
magic way were spirited out of the 
towns, the people knew not how or 
when, the trains moved with speed and 
unerring order that caused bewilder- 
ment to these German folks. It seemed 
impossible to them that this uncanny 
upturning of life could have reality to 
it; it must be an ugly dream. 

The war is over, the paternal Govern- 
ment has disappeared, and these chil- 
dren of the Government are thrown, not 
only helplessly upon themselves, but 
against a world filled with hostile faces. 
There is not a friend on this globe for 
this people led, I am absolutely con- 
vinced, unwittingly into the net which 
the Kaiser and the military party spun. 


Yow: ago there appeared an arti- 


There is in this day of storm not one- 


friendly hand held out to help, and God 
pity the world when these people, with 
their almost barbarian Kraft and en- 
ergy and large reproductiveness, have 
been ruined, not only economically, but 
morally and spiritually, and turn again 
upon their enemies. The German with- 
out religion can be a revolting bar- 
““TSee editorial on another page.—The Editors. 
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barian, as the war revealed. Let a peo- 
ple become bitter and hard, as the Ger- 
mans are becoming, starve and ,freeze 
them, as is being done this winter, let 
them feel that the whole world is 
against them, and what can you expect? 
What can you expect of a people who 
needed to think little for themselves in 
the past, whose character has not been 
made firm by testing and struggle, and 
who can turn to-day nowhere for aid? 

America fought against Germany and, 
we believe, rightfully, if a war can ever 
be called right. America made possible 
German defeat, and, we believe, right- 
fully. But did America fight against 
Germany and Austria to ruin these na- 
tions? Was that our purpose? Whether 
it was our purpose or not, this is what 
our aloofness is helping to do. Ger- 
many and Austria are being ruined, as 
every living being who has been in these 
lands for other purposes than to profit 
by their plight will testify. 

‘The pastors in Germany during the 
war, we said, did not think straight and 
we condemned them; but one thing is 
sure—they see now. Every Sunday, 
leaning over the pulpit, the ministers 
are pleading that Germany do not lose 
its soul, that the Germans keep love in 
their hearts. Strange that the soul life 
should be so closely linked to the body 
life, but so it is. In Austria the kronen, 
in Germany the mark—in both countries 
money absorbs the whole life. The 
value of the mark as it fluctuates each 
day frightens, paralyzes, or rouses; it 
always does something, and does it with 
a vengeance, especially in Germany. 
Those who possess some marks grow 
selfish, callous, heartless; they say, Let 
us eat, drink, and be merry to-day with 
our marks, for to-morrow they are 
valueless. Buy to-day, spend to-day, 
spend all; for if you save, the Repara- 
tion Commission will take the money 
from you in the form of taxes, or if you 
wait until to-morrow the dollar has 
steigt and prices have soared and your 
money is cut. This is the effect upon the 
earning class. One wonders when first 
you enter Austria or Germany why all 
coffee-houses are full, restaurants, thea- 
ters, operas, all places of amusement. 
This is why: they are spending to-day. 
German thriftiness is going. 

The poorer class is now the Com- 
munistic class. When a man of this 
poorer class is cold and coal is quite 
beyond his ability to buy, clothing not 
even within considering reach, when he 
is hungry and food is about beyond his 
ability to purchase, then this man be- 
comes dehumanized. He breaks bakers’ 
windows, he throws acid on the finely 
dressed, he lays bombs. In Diisseldorf 
and Dresden the Communistic mob has 
already worked havoc. 


To quite understand conditions you 
must be a buyer in Germany, and you 
must stand back in the little shops and 
look and listen. Sugar, black bread, 
and coal ure being sold by card, as in 
war time. 

Sugar by card costs 98 marks per 
pound; without card, 180 marks. 

Black bread by card costs 75 marks 
per pound (it jumped on the day I am 
writing from 29 marks to 75 marks); 
without card, 190 marks. 

Coal by card, undelivered, is 1,350 
marks per zentner, and a zentner con- 
tains 100 pounds (German); without 
card, 1,800 marks.’ 

We are in a tea and coffee store where 
sugar is being sold by card. An old 
man, thinly clad, hears the price, and 
gives a little groan; he counts his dirty 
marks; he has ones and twos and-tens; 
he hands them out reluctantly. The 
busy dapper young clerk says, merci- 
lessly, “Ten lacking;” again the of@man 
groans, fumbles through his worn ‘purse, 
and hands over another ten; theré are 
not many more marks left. . 

Now we are in a Bickerei. There are 
the weary, old, and the lusty young 
waiting their turn. An old man, neatly 
but shabbily dressed, asks the price of 
white bread, a very small loaf. The an- 
swer is, “One kundred and _ twenty 
marks.” He hesitates. “My wife,” he 
Says, distressingly, “cannot stand the 
black bread.” “Yes,” the clerk answers, 
sympathetically, “it is heavy;” and it 
is. The lusty raise their voices in pro- 
test. “How much for this bun?” some 
one asks. “Twenty-five marks,” is the 
answer. “Schrecklich!”’ comes back the 
rebound from the powerfully built Ger- 
man Frau; the others look at one an- 
other and say, “Es ist furchtbar!” 

In the bakeries there is a little re- 
straint, for the food for sale and sales- 
lady are carefully protected by glass 
windows and food is handed out through 
an opening into the small corridor where 
the buyers assemble. But in the grocery 
stores movements are unconfined, and 
tongues seem to be thereby loosened, and 
between groceryman and customer there 
are often bitter words as well as often 
spirited jokes. The groceryman says 
that he does not make the prices, but the 
invisible maker cannet be reached and 
feelings must have some outlet. 

But the coal-dealer’s life is one hard 
tragedy. Between the police and the 
people who want more than their appor- 
tioned amount, which is 45 zentners a 
year for a family, and the people who 
want to pay less than the regulated 
price, the walking of the path of recti- 
tude fer the coal man is next to impos- 
sible. The very poor have sold their 


2 All these prices are ile 
The Editors D as of last December. 
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coal cards long ago and they must 
freeze, and even the well-to-do cannot 
buy great quantities at the present 
price; therefore home life in Germany 
is going, as well as thriftiness, for it is 
cheaper to sit in a coffee-house, where 
it is warm, than heat your own home. 

It is a rainy, dreary Monday, and it 
rains most of the time in Leipsic. A Sis- 
ter of one of the churches is going her 
daily rounds of ministration to the sick, 
and I am accompanying her. It has 
been my wish to visit only the worthy 
poor. The Sister says that these are of 
two kinds: those upon whom a stranger 
dare not intrude, for, having known bet- 
ter days, they prefer death to alms; and 
those who have always been poor, but 
are now poorer, and who do not object 
io a stranger’s visit. On that brief 
round I saw little children running 
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about on bare floors without shoes and 
stockings and very little other clothes; 
L saw tiny things broken out with sores 
caused by too early feeding of heavier 
food, since milk is very scarce and very 
Ligh in price; I saw others, flabby- 
boned, suffering with rickets; I saw 
families who before the war had a small 
business upon which they lived com- 
fortably, but who have lost all and can- 
not get a start and now live in abject 
poverty in wretched apartments over- 
looking courts called Hofs. And I saw 
only a few of the thousands and thou- 
sands in similar conditions all over Ger- 
many and Austria. 

To help individual cases is better than 
doing nothing at all, but something big- 
ger must be done, and that soon, if it is 
not already too late. There is only one 
nation under the sun that can help. 
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That nation helped to defeat the vain 
plottings of kings; will it not be a big 
brother to a people who will lose soon, 
under this terrible strain, everything fine 
that it ever possessed? One listens to Ger- 
man music and feels that it is inspired. 
Under heaven no people can produce 
music like the Gertuans. There must be 
something spirituelle in them to so soar. 
In all our travels we have never met 
such raw rudeness as in Germany. The 
Gewandhaus of Leipsic, with its world- 
famous orchestral music, represents one 
side of German charecter, and the Com- 
munist of the street the other. 

It is in America’s hands to decide 
which shall triumph, the artistic or the 
brutal. France will do nothing, Eng- 
land is tied. There is a Beatitude that 
says, “Blessed are the merciful.” 

Leipsic, Saxony. 


II—MY REPLY TO CRITICISM FROM GERMANY 
BY BARON D’ESTOURNELLES DE CONSTANT 


A Senator of France, the author of this arti¢le has won wide renown by his championship of the cause of international peace.—The Editors. 


yes, in one hour of war, the Ger- 

man armies did a thousand times 
more wrong than have the French 
armies during the three years since the 
Treaty of Versailles in their occupation 
of German territory. It is a kind of 
revolting hypocrisy to forget the crimes 
of German militarism and to seek only 
to make the world pity the sufferings of 
Germany. After all, Germany has come 
out of the war intact; one cannot think 
of her as a victim of ravaged and 
ruined France. 

The truth is that the war, no matter 
what the complexity of its origin, was 
declared, let loose, and pursued scien- 
tifically and with barbarous ferocity by 
the German Government. And the truth 
is that France to-day, in the interest of 
re-establishing general peace, just as in 
her own interest, is condemned to claim 
and to obtain: 

(1) The reparations which are due 
her (just as they are also due to that 
other victim, Belgium). If France 
does not obtain reparations, the Ger- 
mans will triumph in having been 
aggressors; 
violation of international law; and 
their profit will be an encouragement to 
militarism. 

(2) The indemnities due to France. 

(3) The guaranties indispensable- to 
the security of France, and so to the 
security of the world in the future. 

(4) The judgment of guilty persons. 

To abandon these four sanctions of 
German defeat under pretext that the 
application of these sanctions’ would 
arouse complaints, even justified, would 
be to declare that France and the Allies 
were wrong in not yielding at once to the 
violence of Prussian militarism; when, 
on the other hand, their duty was to 
sacrifice themselves to deliver civiliza- 
tion from this unworthy menace. 


[ is proper to say that in one day, 


they will profit by their - 


The justified complaints, however, 
should be taken into consideration. 
First as to the black troops, so called. 
It is not true that they are systemati- 
cally guilty of the crimes which are 
attributed to them. The troops are, on 
the contrary, generally docile and disci- 
plined. Your admirable General Allen 
bas shown that irrefutably for any 
honest-minded critic. 

But we would have done better not 
to have sent those troops to Germany, 
because they have furnished a. pretext 
for so many calumnies and have aroused 
prejudices to which opinion is very 
sensitive. In my opinion, it would have 
been wise to have recalled our colored 
troops, and thereby to have halved our 
army of occupation. It would have even 
been advantageous, for our army of 
occupation is twice as large as it need 
be, and this is the opinion of some of 
the highest military authorities. Its 
expenses absorb nearly all the indemni- 
ties which Germany should devote to 
repairing our ruins. This is a waste of 
money, of labor, and of intelligence 
which cannot endure indefinitely. 

It is also a source of abuses and of 
conflicts. Some of these abuses are de- 
testable, I agree, and I was the first to 
denounce them; individual nastiness, 
the demands of certain officers and func- 
tionaries—these must be punished. 

We are also reproached with the es- 
tablishment in our garrisons in Ger- 
many of the brothels which exist in 
France near the barracks along with 
saloons and other doubtful resorts. 
This is infinitely sad. I do not discuss 
this question, insolvable in France, and 
consequently outside of France, for our 
troops; it belongs to our archaic con- 
ception of hygiene. The Italians have 
solved the problem with much more 
rigor and, in my opinion, much less 
poorly than is the case in France, and 


much better, in any case, than in Eng- 
land, where, no precaution heing taken, 
people are being contaminated without 
regard to consequences. Any one who 
thinks only five minutes about this mat- 
ter will understand what malevolence 
may bring up against France because 
of our system of protection, but also 
what may be blamed upon England for 
her system of abandonment. 

I do not know any people who know 
how to unite efficient precaution with 
the duties and limits of liberty better 
than the Americans do—and this is 
even more true in the American Navy 
than in the Army. 

The question of reparations seems 
also insolvable. Are the reparations 
and the indemnities due us_ being 
claimed with exaggeration? That is 
probably true. I know that some 
claims, made just after the war, were 
unscrupulously increased. That kind of 
thing is more or less inevitable—odious 
traditions of victory; we know what 
they have been in the past in other 
countries. Now the duty and the inter- 
est-of France are not to encourage abuse. 
Reparations are due us, just repara- 
tions, and not unjust reparations. 
Everything is in that phrase. But what 
war has not had unjust consequences? 
And that is why I have always main- 
tained that no people, neither conquer- 
ors nor conquered, have a real interest 
in declaring war. France has been con- 
demned to submit to it, and, whatever 
have been her faults in the past, she is 
the victim. These were secondary faults 
relative to the overwhelming responsi- 
bility of Germany. It was Germany 
who declared and let loose the war. 
She it was who prepared it as a pre- 
ventive when we, the French. were not 
prepared, and the English and the 
Americans still less. 

As to the judgment of the guilty, it 


should have been one of the just conse- 
quences of the war. It is scandalous to 
see Emperor William II, who declared 
the war, living tranquilly in Holland, 
assured of impunity, remarrying, pub- 
lishing his Memoirs, organizing his 
propaganda, his justification, presenting 
himself as an innocent person, yet 
without producing a single confirmatory 
fact, not one even interesting, in support 
of his insane pretensions. 

The security of the world ought to be 
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the care of all the governments. It 
does not seem to be. And the war will 
not be slow in beginning again if pub- 
lic opinion beeomes more sensitive to 
the complaints of Germany than it is to 
the great duty ef putting an end to the 
outbiddings of armament preparation 
and to the militarism which have been 
the principal eauses of so much misery. 

To sum up, France and the Allies 
have had their faults, and still have, 
since the end ef the war—there is no 


doubt about that; unhappily, the thing 
is too natural. Our duty is to point out 
these faults, to round them up or to 
lessen them, in the interest of necessary 
union among the conquerors. But these 
faults are insignificant compared with 
the crimes of German wilitarism— 
crimes which must be atoned for, which 
must be punished in the persons of the 
chief malefactors, and in such a way 
that the war can never again be begun. 
Paris, Frafice. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH ELEUTHERIOS VENISELOS 


ELBERT FRANCIS BALDWIN 
EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENT OF THE OUTLOOK AT LAUSANNE 


BY 


Eleutherios Veniselos—the “s” is 

used instead of “z” in his corre- 
spondence, thus “Veniselos” instead of 
“Venizelos.” 

I did not have to speak with him 
about America. He had just been there, 
had liked it and us, and wanted to re 
turn. 

Nor did I have to say anything about 
The Outlook (for he knew it well), save 
to mention the interest and sympathy 
shown by our constituency with Greece 
and the Near East. 

Of course I did not try to bring up 
questions now before the Lausanne Con- 
ference, especially that *of the minority 
populations. But M. Veniselos himself 
pointed out that he had in the Balkan 
Treaty, concluded just before the World 
War, shown himself far more liberal 
with the Moslem minorities in Mace- 
donia than are the Turkish delegates at 
Lausanne now showing’ themselves 
towards the Christian minorities in 
Asia Minor and Thrace. Think of it, 
Thrace again Turkish! 

Nor did I mention the recent dreadful 
executions at Athens, save, in a general 
way, to speak of “recent events,” at 
which his Excellency looked very grave 
and nodded his head understandingly. 
Those events have weakened the moral 
position of the Greek delegation here, 
of “which M. Veniselos is the head. No 
one believes that they took place with 
his approval, I am sure. 

“Long since, the Turks,” he informed 
me, “resolved upon a drastic policy. 
My knowledge of it formed the back- 
ground of my course after the World 
War.” He was thinking, I know, be- 
cause he confirmed it, of his success at 
the Spa Conference, just after the close 
of the war, when, to safeguard the two 
million Greeks in Asia Minor, England, 
France, and Italy authorized Greece to 
occupy the territory from Smyrna to the 
Sea of Marmora. The later, personally 
self-asserting aggressions towards An- 
gora (that understimated the Turks’ 
guerrilla warfare abilities and staying 
qualities) were King Constantine’s work, 
affirmed M. Veniselos. “I was then in 
exile.” 


4 er I had half an hour with 


As the Greek ex-Prime Minister 
uttered the King’s name I detected no 
note of bitterness, whatever the convic- 
tion must have been. 

The result of Censtantine’s war was 
that. the Turks swept the Greeks into 
the sea. “A million Greek refugees 
from Asia Minor and Thrace have al- 
ready arrived in Greece,” his Excel- 
lency reported. “In all history there 
has never been such an exodus. Some 
six hundred thousand more may arrive. 
All these refugees are ragged, some 
almost naked, and able to save only 
what they can carry. They are cold, 
hungry, ill. Are they all to be the 
wards of a poor nation whose popula- 
tion is suddenly swollen by more than a 
quarter? How would you in America 
feel if you were to have a like propor- 
tion thrust upon you—a wave of, say, 
thirty million immigrants?” 

Certainly, we have too many Greco- 
American eitizens, we have too great an 
interest in the Greece of history from 
Pericles to Veniselos, above all, we have 
too real a cemprehension of the call of 
humanity, not to hear and heed. Hence 
we are powerfully sustaining the Near 
East Relief in its unparalleled work at 
Athens and @onstantineple and in Ar- 
menia. 

There has been such necessity for the 
Greek ex-Premier, and for others here, 
to be austere—as well as reasonable— 
with the Turkish delegates that I was 
hardly prepared for his very cordial 
manner. Yet it was tempered by a 
dignity that seemed now diplomatic, 
now well-nigh academic, now quickly 
practieal, but always judicial, bespeak- 
ing the ripeness of experience. 

Think of a Cretan, born under the 
Turk’s bondage, yet finally redeeming 
his island. Think of him framing a 
Constitution fer Greece and ruling as 
Prime Minister under it. Think of him, 
not only succeeding at last in ferming 
that longed-for and hitherto vainly 
attempted Balkan Federation, but, with 
it, winning a war—two wars, indeed— 
and ineidentally depriving the Turks of 
nineteen-twentieths of their European 
possessions. Think of him for years 
resisting a recreant King, and finally 


compelling, not only that monarch’s 
abdication, but also the entrance of the 
Greeks into the World War on the right 
side. Think of him having immensely 
added to his country’s territory, popula- 
tion, and prestige. In history his name 
and fame are sure. 

As I sat in his parlor I could not help 
remembering these labors of Hercules. 
And I could not help feeling a great 
sympathy, as well as admiration, for 
one who had accomplished them, only 
then to be unfairly treated by unstable 
beneficiaries. We have long-ago testi- 
mony to the effect that the Greeks are 
all things to all men. But that does 
not apply to the most eminent among 
them. 

Even the Powers have not been too 
fair to the Greece of Veniselos. He told 
me of the limitations they put upon the 
right of search of Turkish vessels in 
time of war, a right possessed by every 
belligerent nation at such a time. 

Veniselos is the greatest Greek states- 
man since Pericles. And here at Lau- 
sanne, though the Marquises Curzon 
and Garroni, together with MM. Bar- 
rére and Bompard, have greater direct 
influence on the International Confer- 
ence, he is the one beyond all ethers, - 
with not only the proudest past, bit 
also the most enlightened present, by 
reason of many-sided experience. 

Perhaps I might add, “the most poten- 
tial.” I say “potential” because I can- 
net believe that such a career is ended. 

The Armenians have a_ proverb, 
“What matters it if the world be wide, 
yet one’s shoe pinches?” Certainly the 
shoe pinches which Veniselos is forced 
to wear. The recent position of Greece 
has surely been a “tight fit” for one of 
his principles and vision. 

But the world continues to be wide. 
Will he ever again have a full, un- 
pinehed chance? I hepe so. I trust so. 

For the present, however, his position 
is this, he says: “In externa! politics I 
am glad to do anything possible abroad 
—as here at Lausanne—for Greece, and 
especially at this critical and tragical 
time for her. But as to internal poli- 
tics, my work is done.” 

Lausanne, January 7, 1923. 
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ROBERT YOUNG: A TRIBUTE 


ton Conference was called there 

passed through America from 
England to Japan a great Briton. Short 
of stature and slender, with a gray 
clipped beard which he had worn from 
his youth, he was not an astounding 
figure. Reserved and soft-spoken, he 
seemed almost shy, and the naive way 
in which he interested himself in the 
sights and the splendors of New York 
made him a stimulating guest. America 
was a curiosity to him, and he enjoyed 
it with childlike amazement. He went 
to Washington. It struck him as the 
most beautiful city in America. But, 
being without a publicity agent, he came, 
he saw, and he departed, and Washing- 
ton was none the wiser for his presence. 
Yet during his stay in London he was 
in constant touch with the Foreign 
Office, which utilized him to the full, 
most likely in preparation for the events 
of which Washington seems at that time 
to have been innocent. Six months 
after the departure of Robert Young, 
editor of the “Japan Chronicle,” for 
Japan, America was scurrying about for 
information about the Pacific. In Rob- 
ert Young official America had permitted 
one of the best-informed men in the 
world on the subject of Japan and China 
to slip out untapped. To-day his ashes 
rest in an urn in Japan—the ashes of 
one who gave thirty-five years of his life 
to the study and development of the 
Island Empire; and a monument has 
been proposed for him at Kobe, Japan, 
to perpetuate his memory. 

Mr. Young was one of the last of the 
group of prominent Europeans in mod- 
ern Japan. Japan took in these instruc- 
tors as a chicken takes in pebbles—to 
aid her digestion. In the process they 
sharpened their wits against each other, 
and none could whet men’s wits more 
than Robert Young. Captain Brinkley, 
the historian, found it so. Lafcadio 
Hearn spent his first days in the office 
and under the guidance of Robert 
Young. Hardly a book has been written 
on the Far East in twenty years that 
has not been directly indebted to Young 
and the “Japan Chronicle” for its most 
accurate information. Yet (or perhaps, 
quite naturally) none of all these wri- 
ters has been more annoying to Japan 
in his truth-telling than he. It is easy 
to make one’s self unpopular in this 
world, but after a quarter century of 
unpopularity to make the tongues of 
detractors turn. into tongues of praise— 
that is a greater success. And that is 
the case with Robert Young. Since his 
death last November 7 the press of 
Japan, China, England, is replete with 
peans of praise for this stanch and fear- 
less figure. Let us therefore use the 
remaining space in getting a glimpse of 
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him in the life, so that we may under- 
stand why. 

During my two and a half years in 
Japan I was intimately associated with 
Mr. Young. People charged him with 
being unsocial, unfriendly, because he 
was said to be inaccessible. Yet no 
traveler earnestly scanning Japan failed 
to search him out, and to none did he 
ever deny himself. When I met him in 
the first days of my residence, I was 
entirely unknown, a detached globe- 
trotter with no credentials. I happened 
to have met his little girl of fourteen at 
one of the Kobe family hotels, and 
shortly after I was asked to his home. 
In twelve hours we were friends. I 
never felt any restraint in the presence 
of this most prominent and most formid- 
able critic of Far Eastern affairs. 

Though his views have been subject to 
controversy, his personality is univer- 
sally praised. Yet he was of a retiring 
disposition. To all appearances, he 
never entered into the life of his adopted 
land. He shunned the great banquets 
given to prominent foreign visitors. But 
no man was more interested in the life 
of the people, though he never took the 
trouble to learn their language. When 
we took his favorite jaunt over the hills 
back of his fine new home that stood 
looking out across the Inland Sea, we 
discussed every possible subject. He 
was interested in everything. We used 
to pass through a small eta (outcast) 
village, and his concern for the well- 
being of these people was sincere. 
Nothing pleased him more than to find 
that my interest in social conditions led 
me to investigate these outcasts and the 
slums. When I unearthed a very foul 
bit of slum in Kobe, he gladly published 
my account; not because he had any 
desire to expose Japan to the world, but 
because he felt that his powerful jour- 
nal would force the officials to do some- 
thing toward bettering the conditions 
of these helpless poor. Japanese are in- 
ured to poverty. They needed a man to 
awaken their social conscience, just as 
they needed our own Fenollosa to arouse 
them to an appreciation of their own art. 
Only the task Young set himself was 
harder, for it is always easier (and per- 
haps better pedagogy) to praise than to 
correct. 

Withal, Robert Young was an alien in 
Japan. He never could become a Japan- 
ese. Alone among his contemporaries, 
he maintained his perspective through- 
out. Hearn, Murdoch, de _ Becker, 
Brinkley—those most prominent for 
their work in Japan—fell head over 
heels in love with it, and the first three 
married Japanese women. To all intents 
and purposes, they lost most of their 
usefulness as helpers because of their 
connections and family interests. But 


Robert Young married an American girl, 
born in Japan, who spoke the language 
fluently and understood the Japanese 
point of view, and yet was able at all 
times to detach herself. In consequence, 
Robert Young maintained a European 
outlook on the country—which, in the 
last analysis, is the best for all con- 
cerned. He never earned any salary. 
from the Japanese Government, as most 
of us have done. He went out to Japan 
on a contract with a British journal, and 
soon took the paper over, developing it 
into a substantial piece of property. It 
was. supported by European and by 
Japanese advertisers, many of the most 
important Japanese “trusts” being 
among his constant patrons. Yet his 
criticisms of both British and Japanese 
imperialists were scathing and unflinch- 
ing, while he was one of the most bitter 
enemies of the subsidized press. Young 
was a liberal of liberals—much more 
than a British democrat. 

In his personal relations with people 
he was kindly—until deceived. I re 
member, upon assuming some duties in 
the office, that, being inexperienced in the 
handling of Japanese, I was too drastic 
in my manner to an employee. Mr. 
Young called me aside and spoke to me 
of this. His manner was almost timid, 
as though afraid to hurt my feelings. 
But he secured just treatment for his 
employee. Though he personally super- 
vised everything that went into the 
“Chronicle,” and no error, however 
slight, ever escaped him, he was always 
gentle and considerate. 

Though a freethinker in his religious 
views, he fought without possible hope 
of reward for the freedom of some hun- 
dred Korean Christians unjustly impris- 
oned by the Japanese. Though hailed 
as anti-Japanese, he took up the cause 
of Eurasian children as against British 
prejudice, which sought to exclude the 
sons and daughters of British fathers 
and Japanese mothers from proposed 
British schools in Japan. When all 
Britain reviled America for her neu- 
trality, the “Japan Chronicle” was 
neutral and just. To the average man, 
with his passionate partisanships, this 
seems like criminal coldness, but to me, 
who knew Robert Young intimately and 
who saw his unspoken suffering at the 
loss of his eldest boy in the war, there 
never was a more soft-hearted man in 
being. His years of endeavor on behalf 
of the animals imprisoned in Japanese 
zoos under painful conditions may be 
cited as one of many acts of kindliness 
on the part of the best-hated man in the 
Japanese Empire. And the universal 
praise he has since his death received 
from friend and foe alike is proof of the 
innate fineness of this modest, retiring 
Scotsman of Japan. 
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the State of Connecticut. Possibly he is a veteran 
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A penciled reverie on one of the metropolitan sporting pages. Going back to her native hills after a 
Doubtless the train was nearing New Haven, and perhaps the trip to town, and glad to get back to 
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A traveling salesman takimg a swing 

over his territory. He has diseovered 

that the New England trade isn’t the 
easiest in the world te “sell” 


He has been shrewdly studying the pageant of human 
nature for a good many years, and smoke and cinders are 
perfume to his Oeltic nostrils. 


Either a county judge or a respected village squire. Per- 

haps he has represented his district in Congress, When 

he makes a speech, he talks with homely but persuasive 
eloquence 
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vitation, I beg to submit a few 
observations in regard to enforce- 
ment of the Prohibition Law. For the 
purposes of this article I shall divide 
the subject into two parts: First, Is 
prohibition a fad, suddenly sprung upon 
the Nation and adopted without due 
consideration, or can it be regarded as 
a permanent policy, deliberately estab- 
lished and here to stay? Second, What 
weight should be given to the protests 
of an opposing minority in this country 
and ho hostile criticism from abroad? 
As to the manner of securing prohibi- 
tion and the methods employed, it 
would be unnecessary to refer to the 
time required and the methods em- 
ployed to secure prohibition but for the 
constant and willful misrepresentation 
of the facts. If a foreigner, coming into 
this country, should chance to read the 
editorials in wet newspapers, he would 
be led to the conclusion that prohibition 
was suddenly sprung upon the country 
by a few fanatics and adopted without 
discussion. Why this attempt to falsify 
history? What reform has ever had a 
longer and harder fight or ever won a 
more conclusive victory? It is now 
nearly fifty years since the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union was organ- 
ized. Prohibition of the liquor traffic 
was one of its cardinal principles and 
for more than a quarter of a century 
the only subject to which it gave any 
considerable amount of attention. It 
was also advocating woman suffrage, 
but that reform did not occupy a large 
place in its programme until within the 
last decade. Suffrage has no place in 
the name of the organization, while tem- 
perance has. During the almost half- 
262 
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century of its existence it has grown 
and spread until now it is an active 
organization in all the States. It never 
lowered its flag; it never suggested 
compromise; it has always been the foe 
of the saloon; and it deserves a large 
part of the credit for the Eighteenth 
Amendment. 

The Anti-Saloon League is nearly 
thirty years old. Its very name indi- 
cates its opposition to the liquor traffic. 
It began with a few men who, in prayer, 
consecrated themselves to the work. It 
also grew and spread until it has super- 
intendents in every State and assistant 
superintendents in the larger States. 
As the long-drawn-out fight drew to a 
close, as much as two million dollars a 
year were intrusted to this organization 
for the carrying on of its part of the 
propaganda. 

One after another of the churches en- 
tered the fight, some of them more than 
a quarter of a century ago. These 
church boards have taken an active part 
and exerted an increasing influence. 
So, too, with the National Prohibition 
party and with other organizations; 
some singly and some, like the National 
Dry Federation, a collection of organi- 
zations, have espoused the cause of pro- 
hibition. The work was not done in a 
corner. The methods employed have 
been open and aboveboard. Platforms 
have boldly assailed the liquor traffic 
and called for its extermination. Lit- 
erature has been circulated, meetings 
have been held, and instruction as to 
the effect of alcohol on the system was 
finally introduced into the schools. 

State after State went dry by separate 
act and independently of its sister 
States until thirty-three States—more 


than two-thirds of the forty-eight—ban- 
ished the saloon. Then came the de- 
mand for National prohibition, intensi- 
fied by the fact that those engaged in 
the liquor traffic combined against the 
enforcement of State laws in dry 
States. They would tse as a base of 
operations the nearest city in a wet 
State and make law enforcement as 
difficult as possible, at the same time 
using the wet newspapers to create the 
impression that prohibition did not pro- 
hibit, in order to keep other States from 
adopting it. 

If the wet towns in a State had been 
content to establish saloons for the sup- 
plying of liquor only to those who 
licensed the saloon, at the same time 
restraining them from selling in dry 
territory, prohibition would not have 
spread so rapidly from town to town. 
if the liquor interests in the 
wet States had been content to sell in 
the wet States, instead of invading the 
dry States around them, prohibition 
would not have spread so rapidly from 
the State to the Nation. 

With the enforcement of the Webb- 
Kenyon Law (vetoed.on the ground that 
it was unconstitutional, and held Con- 
stitutional by the Supreme Court) the 
power of the State over the liquor 
traffic was greatly increased, and, with 
this increase of power, prohibition be- 
came more effective, and, becoming 
more effective, proved its value. 

Finally, the National Prohibition 
Amendment was submitted by the neces- 
sary two-thirds vote in both houses. 
This ought to be a sufficient answer to 
the charge that an active minority 
forced prohibition upon a passive ma- 
jority. If the wets could have con- 
trolled one more than one-third of either 
branch of Congress, the submission of 
the National Amendment could have 
been prevented. But more than two- 
thirds of the Senators and more than 
two-thirds of the members of the House 
went on record in favor of submission 
of National prohibition. And this Con- 
gress, it must be remembered, was 
elected in 1916, before our Nation en- 
tered the war. As the members of the 
National House of Representatives rep- 
resent districts of approximately the 
same size, the two-thirds vote for sub- 
mission represented two-thirds of the 
population. 

Then came a more rigid test of the 
strength of prohibition. It was handi- 
cap enough to have to control two-thirds 
of both houses when the wets would 
have been successful had they been able 
to control one more than onethird of 
one house; but ratification required 
three-fourths of the States. The wets 
had even a greater advantage. They 
needed only one branch of the Legisla- 
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ture in thirteen States, while the drys 
were compelled to secure both branches 
of the Legislature in thirty-six States, 
or seventy-two branches of the Legisla- 
tures in thirty-six States as against 
thirteen branches in thirteen States. 
And yet, when the fight was over, the 
drys had secured ninety-three branches 
of the Legislatures out of ninety-six and 
the wets were able to hold only three 
branches of the Legislatures in two 
States—two in Rhode Island and one in 
Connecticut. When it is remembered 
that all of the large States ratified— 
leaving the two small States, Connecti- 
cut and Rhode Island, the only ones that 
did not ratify—the absurdity of the wet 
charge -that they did not have a fair 
chance becomes apparent. 

Another indictment made against the 
Amendment was that it was ratified by 
the States instead of by popular vote. 
Nineteen amendments have _ been 
adopted, and all of them have been rati- 
fied by the States instead of by popular 
vote. Why should the LEighteenth 
Amendment be the only one the validity 
of which is questioned on this account? 
And since when did the wets become so 
much interested in the popular vote? 
They have opposed a direct vote on the 
liquor question wherever the question 
came up. In the States which they con- 
trolled no unit, large or small, was 
allowed to vote upon the question. . It 
was comparatively recently that the 
cities of New York and New Jersey se- 
cured the right to vote directly upon the 
licensing of the saloon. 

But why distrust the State Legisla- 
tures? They are responsible for legisla- 
tien on all the subjects that affect hu- 
man welfare. They enact laws for the 
punishment of criminals, including the 
death penalty; they ‘pass laws for the 
acquiring, conveying, and devising of 
property; they provide for marriage and 
divorce and for the care of children— 
are these not important subjects? Why 
sheuld the saloon only be regarded as 
too sacred for Legislatures to act upon? 

As a matter of fact, the people have 
voted directly tpon the saloon question 
in nearly all the States that adopted 
prohibition, and have voted directly for 
Representatives who voted on the sub- 
ject. Both Senators and members of 
Congress are elected by direct vote, and 
they have often been elected on the pro- 
hibition issue. Members of the State 
Legislatures are elected by direct vote, 
and they have been elected on the pro- 
Prohibition was an 


| issue in both Pennsylvania and New 





York when Legislatures were elected 
which acted on prohibition. In both 
Pennsylvania and New York Governors 
were elected pledged to the enforcement 
of prohibition. 

Governor Pinchot, of Pennsylvania, 
elected in 1922, declared strongly for 


| prohibition both in his canvass for 


nomination and in his campaign after 
his nomination, and his Democratic op- 
ponent was likewise pledged to prohibi- 
tion. In the State of Ohio the people 
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have voted directly on prehibition seven 
times, beginning in 1914. In 1914, 1915, 
and 1917 the wets won by majorities de- 
creasing from 84,000 to 2,000. In 1918, 
1919, 1920, and 1922 the drys won by 
increasing majorities running from 
25,000 to nearly 200,000. 

The facts above given leave no doubt 
as to the length of the controversy, the 
constancy of the progress, and the con- 
clusiveness of the vietory. These facts 
aiso prove the permanancy of the 
triumph. Five dry Congresses have 
been elected in succession. The first 
made the District of Columbia dry; 
the second submitted the Eighteenth 
Amendment; the third passed the Vol- 
stead Law; the fourth passed the Anti- 
Beer Bill; and a fifth was elected last 
November. For ten years the drys have 
controlied both houses of the Federal 
Government. In three of these Con- 
gresses—the second, third, and fourth 
referred to—the recorded vote for pro- 
hibition was mere than two to one. No 
test has been made of the Congress re 
cently elected, but there is no doubt 
that the drys have gained in the Senate. 
The vote on the Anti-Beer Bill in the 
Senate stood 56 for to 22 against. The 
percentage will be larger when the new 
Congress convenes. 

The House is also overwhelmingly 
dry, probably by a two-thirds vote. If 
the wets have made any gain at all, the 
gain is slight and due, not to an in- 
crease in wet sentiment, but to the fact 
that Democratic gains were uniform 
throughout the country. The reaction 
against the Republican party was so 
great in many districts that the Demo- 
cratic candidate was elected regardless 
of his position on the liquor question. 
No Democratic Congressman who voted 
for or against prohibition was defeated. 
There is not the slightest indication 
that any: of the thirty-three dry States 
will return to the license system. Some 
of the States that were wet are still 
wet, but no person who will examine 


the figures without bias can doubt the 
permanency ef the prohibition victory. 

When the liquor forces found that the 

existence of the saloon was threatened, 
they tried te save the business by 
separating wine and beer from whisky, 
but the votes do not indicate that a wine 
and beer saloon is any more popular 
than the old-fashioned .saloon which 
sold all kinds of liquor. Beer was de- 
feated in Colorado after the State went 
dry. Wine and Beer were defeated in 
Michigan by over two hundred thousand 
two years after the .State went dry. 
Wine and beer were defeated in Ohio 
this year by nearly two hundred thou- 
sand, and law enforcement won out in 
California—a wine State—this year by 
a referendum vote, after being defeated 
two years ago. 
- Now for the second question: What 
weight sheuld be given to the protests 
of an opposing minority in this country 
and te hostile criticisms from abroad? 
No concession can be made to the 
minority in this country without a sur- 
render of the fundamental principle of 
popular government. The people have 
a right to have what they want, and 
they want prohibition. They adopted 
prehibition before woman suffrage be- 
came a National policy. Only a few of 
the States went dry with the aid of the 
women’s vote. A majority of the men 
faver prohibition, and a still larger 
majority of wemen favor it. How can 
a backward step be asked or expected? 
The Amendment is in the Constitution, 
and the wets are powerless to repeal 
it—shall the drys repeal it for them? 
The wets are powerless to prevent law 
enforcement—shall the drys consent te 
lawlessness just to please a rebellious 
minority? 

In the enforcement of the law we 
have two classes to deal with, viz., those 
who deliberately violate the law for the 
money that they make out of it and 
those who patronize the bootlegger. 
Why should any more consideration be 





shown to men who try to make money 
by violating the Prohibition Law than 
to men who try to make money by lar- 
ceny or burglary? And what considera- 
tion should be shown to those who 
patronize the bootlegger? By what 
logic can they claim to be superior to 
those who knowingly purchase stolen 
goods? Does appetite furnish a more 
legitimate excuse than love of money? 

We have a few officers who refuse to 
enforce the law; do they commend 
themselves to right-thinking people by 
their willingness to violate their oath 
of office? The thing most needed now 
is a resumption of the educational work 
which created the prohibition senti- 
ment, but which has to some extent 
been suspended because attention has 
been directed to legislative prohibition 
rather than to the moral suasion that 
preceded prohibition. While the prehi- 
bition sentiment is sufficiently strong to 
make sure of no return to the saloon at 
present, it is necessary to instruct each 
new generation in the effect of alcehol. 
In other words, the only way te make 
prohibition secure is to keep the tem- 
perance sentiment at full tide. Now 
that prohibition has the law upon its 
side and can insist that all law-abiding 
citizens shall respect the law and help 
enforce it, the enemies of the drink 
habit should enroll all of the opponents 
of the saloon on the side of total absti- 
nence. The bootlegger will cease to trou- 
ble us when people cease to patronize 


him; the total abstainer is therefore the 


best guaranty of prohibition. Every 
church should be a rallying point for 
total abstinence and every pastor should 
lead in the effort to build up a total ab- 
stinence sentiment back of prohibition. 

And why should not our schools, col- 
leges, and universities be brought up to 
the support of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment? What would be more effective in 
the creation of public opinion and the 
crystallization of sentiment in favor of 
the enforcement of the law than a total 
abstinence pledge signed by the teach- 
ers in our universities, from the presi- 
dent down, and then by the students? 
So far as America is concerned. there 
is no doubt as to the obligation resting 
upon all friends of iaw and order to 
support the Prohibition Law the same 
as every other law. 

Enforcement has its problems, but 
they can and will be solved. When the 
Volstead Law went into effect, whisky 
was stored in more than three hundred 
places scattered through the United 
States. These have been consolidated 
into something like one-tenth of that 
number. This is a step in the right 
direction, but a better remedy would be 
for the Government to take over all 
liquor on hand and distribute it to those 
who can lawfully use it. After that, all 
distilling should be cone by the Govern- 
ment. Private interest must be elimi- 
nated if the law is to be made effective. 

One defect in enforcement has heen 
the appointment of wet officials to en- 
force dry laws. Of course fidelity could 
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not be expected in such cases, and was 
not expected by the influences that se- 
cured the appointments. The officials 
intrusted to the enforcement of the law 
should be selected because of their spe- 
cial fitness, and one necessary quality 
in an enforcement officer is tota) ab- 
stinence. How can a wet official be 
trusted to enforce a dry law when by 
doing so he cuts off his ewn supply? 

We have also to consider foreign 
opposition, which may be divided into 
two classes. First, we have the influ- 
ence exerted by people interested in the 
liquor traffic, who, for pecuniary rea- 
sons, want to destroy prohibition and 
who are using the same methods em- 
ployed by the liquor interests in this 
country when they misrepresented pro- 
hibition in the dry States. All sorts of 
false reports are being circulated. These 
deliberate and widespread misrepresen- 
tations contributed to the success of the 
wets in Sweden, where recently prohibi- 
tion was, through the vote of the cities, 
defeated by a small majority. 

The opposition organized in Europe 
to overthrow prohibition in the United 
States is strong enough to exert an in- 
fluence on the policy of European 
governments. How else can their pro- 
tection of bootleggers be expiained? 
There is an international agrcement 
against piracy, and no nation would 
permit its flag to be used by a pirate 
craft while preying upon the commerce 
of another nation. Why should any 
nation permit the use of its flag by a 
bootlegging craft engaged in a con- 
spiracy against the laws of a friendly 
nation? The three-mile limit was not 
intended for the protection of outlaws. 
and it cannot long be used for that pur 
pose when our Nation takes the matter 
ap in earnest. 

I have reserved for the last point 
reference to the comments made by 
some of our visitors. Mr. G. K. Chester- 
ton may be taken as a fair sample of 
the unfairness with which uninformed 
foreigners regard American prohibition. 
He wrote a book on what he “saw ir 
America.” He tells what “well-to-do 
Americans” said when they discussed 
prohibition “over their nuts and wine.” 
He reports those Americans as declar 
ing that prohibition does not exist. He 
concedes that it may be enforced to 
“some extent among the poor,” but he 
doubts whether it was ever intended to 
be enforced among the rich. It takes a 
very presumptuous visitor to generalize 
so freely after meeting so few out of the 
hundreds of thousands of well-to-do 
people in the United States. We have 
forty-seven hundred who pay taxes on 
incomes above $50,000; how many of 
these homes did he visit? 

Mr. Chesterton, instead of putting his 
opposition to prohibition on personal 
grounds, which evidently is the real 
basis of his dislike for it, says that his 
primary objection is that it puts the 
workingman under a form of slavery 
and “enables him to work harder, and 
therefore the employers get richer” He 
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says: “The real power back of prohibi- 
tion is simply the plutocratic pcwer of 
pushing employers who wish to get the 
last inch of work out of their workmen.” 

If Mr. Chesterton were not entirely 
ignorant of the subject, such a state- 
ment would subject him to the charge 
of deliberate falsehood. Of course every 
American knows that prohibition did 
not originate with the plutocrats. It 
not only originated in the agricultural 
districts, but won its way by the aid of 
the masses and against the opposition 
of the very influences wihch Mr. Ches- 
terton credits with supporting it. Our 
plutocratic influences are in the cities, 
not in the country, and the cities were 
not only the last to ve captured by pro- 
hibition, but have not yet been captured. 
The opposition to prohibition to-day is 
in the cities, just where these plutocrats 
exert the largest influence in politics. 

But to relieve Mr. Chesterton’s fears 
that the rich will continue to be exempt 
from the rigors of the law, I venture to 
suggest to him that the inequality will 
be remedied by taking the liquor from 
the rich instead of by restoring it to 
the poor. The advocates of prohibition 
have no desire to favor the rich above 
the poor; as a matter of fact, the law 
makes no discrimination whatever. The 
rich were better able to take advantage 
of the law, but that is not the fault of 
the friends of prohibition. They went as 
far as they felt it safe to go at the time. 
They allowed individuals having liquor 
on hand, whether they were rich or 
poor, whether they had much or little, 
to use it up. The law, while its lan- 
guage bore equally upon all, gave a 
privilege which was valuable in propor- 
tion as individuals could take advantage 
of it, and the rich took advantage of it 
to a greater extent than the poor. There 
is no reason, however, why this law 
should be allowed to stand, if in prac- 
tice it has worked injustice, especially 
if it has given to such visitors as Mr. 
Chesterton a misconception of the pur- 
pose and operation of prohibition. | 

Why not compel every one who has 
liquor on hand to file an inventory ac- 
cessible to the public? If liquor is kept 
as a right, why should the right be 
exercised secretly? And why not a 
progressive tax on the liquor held for 
private use? We have a progressive tax 
on incomes, however honestly acquired. 
Why should liquor, kept for private 
consumption, be exempt from the bur- 
dens of a progressive tax? The result 
of a law requiring the filing of an in- 
ventory and taxing the quantity on 
hand would soon dry up the private 
cellars and save the rich from the 
aspersions cast upon them by the dis- 
tinguished visitor whose words have 
been quoted. 

To sum up the subject: After a long- 
drawn-out contest, prohibition came as 
the triumph of the conscience of the 
Nation. The reform progressed slowly 
but surely, and there is no turning 
back. It is the greatest moral victory 
ever won at the pells. and gives to our 
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Nation an enviable leadership among 
the nations. That intoxicating liquor 
as a beverage is destined to disappear 
throughout the civilized world is as sure 
as the rising of the morning sun 
Enforcement in this country is the 
only problem we have to deal with, and 
it will be dealt with successfully. The 
pecuniary interest of individuals must 
be eliminated; trustworthy officers must 
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be employed in enforcement and new 
remedies must be applied wherever 
experience discloses a defect that needs 
attention. 
Our Government is in the hands of 
the people, and the people will use the 
Government for the protection of their 
rights and for the advancement cf their 
welfare. Alcohol as a beverage has 
been indicted as a criminal, brought to 
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the bar of judgment, condemned, and 
executed. Our Nation will be saloonless 
for evermore and will lead the world in 
the great crusade which will drive in- 
toxicating liquor from the globe. 

I appreciate the opportunity which . 
The Outlook has given me of presenting 
so important a subject to its large and 
intelligent constituency. 

Miami, Florida. 


BRAIN CONSERVATION 
-I—WASTED CHILDREN 


AN INTERVIEW WITH MRS. JOSEPH EMERSON WORCESTER 


BY ANNE E. BANCROFT 


family, supplied the home of a 

Venetian noble with farm prod- 
ucts. The boy went to the palace one 
day with some butter which he had 
skillfully carved into the shape of a 
head. The delighted servants showed 
it to their master and his guests. One 
of the company gladly charged_ himself 
with the education and training of the 
future sculptor. 

“Canova had his chance; and that is 
all I want for every one—just - his 
chance. It really belongs to him,” said 
Mrs. Worcester, who was formerly a 
teacher in the schools of Boston and 
was a pioneer in the movement for 
continuation schools in this country. 
She wants for every gifted child the 
opportunity for education that Canova 
had. And she has evolved a plan by 
which she hopes to approximate her 
ideal. 

“I knew one boy,” she went on, “a 
leader in his classes, brilliant and in- 
tellectual; his eyes were widely spaced, 
his face that of a thinker. His parents 
were poor, and he had to go to work in 
a factory at three dollars a week. He 
is still a factory worker; a bent, toil- 
worn man. I wonder what he could 
have been if he had had a chance.” 

Mrs. Worcester combines warm sym- 
pathies and a strong personality with 
an executive, organizing type of mind. 
As she talks her dark eyes sparkle with 
humor and her face is weighted with 
human feeling and conviction. 

“There was, for example,” continued 
Mrs. Worcester, “Mary Rand, standing 
behind a remnant counter in a depart- 
ment store, drooping and apathetic. To 
wake her up she was sent to the con- 
tinuation school for a course in Sales- 
manship. One day I asked her to teach 
the class what she had learned the pre- 
vious day. I was emazed at her poise, 
her clear, orderly, and interesting 
presentation. Here, I thought, is a real 
teacher wasted in the wrong work. 

“Every one who-has anything to do 
with education recegnizes the misfits 
of life-and the loss of human power and 
achievement which civilization can no 
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longer spare, and which only intelligent 
education can remedy.” 

Mrs. Worcester pointed out that the 
congestion in many cities is so great 
that the school authorities find it a 
serious problem to furnish adequate 
accommodations for the tidal wave of 
children that annually must be enrolled. 
Teachers often are as helpless to cope 
with it as Mrs. Partington trying to 
sweep back the Atlantic with her broom. 
Later the young people drift away from 
school, into factories and stores. 

“I hope to accomplish a great deal by 
following the example of the industrial 
world—that is, first eliminate waste. 
That,” explained Mrs. Worcester, “is 
where you begin to see the square pegs 
in the round holes. It is a common 
conviction that parents are apt to think 


their own children very gifted; but just 
as Many are unable to discern their own 
children’s special aptitudes. It is spe- 
cial aptitude which points out the life- 
work. Boys and girls whose gifts are 
unrecognized, helpless in the grip of 
circumstance, drift into the nearest job 
and are engulfed. Unless we can man- 
age to throw them a life-line, their un- 
fitness produces unhappiness and a 
dumb resentment against fate, which 
leads naturally to rebellion against or- 
ganized society.” 

Mrs. Worcester has thought out all 

the practical details of her plan, but is 
wisely allowing it to shape itself as an 
extension of the present conditions. 
. Her undertaking has interested, not 
only men of vision, but also practical 
men of affairs. One of these has al- 
ready placed at Mrs. Worcester’s dis- 
posal opportunities for two boys who 
may have exceptional aptitude in elec- 
trical mechanics to receive special 
technical training beyond that given in 
the schools. 


II—FINDING AND FOSTERING GIFTED CHIL- 


DREN NOW IN 


THE INDUSTRIES 


AN APPEAL TO LEADERS IN EDUCATIONAL, COMMERCIAL, INDUSTRIAL, 
AND SOCIAL WORK 


BY CARL E. SEASHORE 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY THE HON. JOHN J. TIGERT, 
UNITED STATES .COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A few weeks ago Mrs. Joseph Emerson Worcester, who is connected with a 
continuation school in Boston, Massachusetts, came to my office asking for 
advice and support of a project for aiding in the education of young children 
in the industries. The matter was submitied to Dr. Carl E. Seashore, Chair- 
man of the Division of Anthropology and Psychology in the National Research 
Council, a lifelong student of this problem, who has prepared at my request 


the following statement. 


I am glad to commend this appeal to all public- 


spirited men and women who may be in a position to help reclaim to higher 
usefulness some of those boys and girls who through no fault of their own have 
been deprived of the opportunity to make the most of themselves. 


of our Nation is our children. 

The greatest conservation move- 

ment of our day is the movement for 

the conservation of human energies in 

the health and education of our chil- 
dren. 

The returns we shall reap will be 

somewhat proportional to ot wisdom in 


Ts largest asset in the resources 


JOHN J. TIGERT. 


providing (1) for the health of all, and 
(2) for the education of each in accord- 
ance with his kind and degree of natu- 
ral endowment. 


THE PRESENT SITUATION 


Altheugh extraordinary progress has 
been madé in the provision for universal 
education and for the educational direc- 
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tion of children ia the ipdustries, many 
children who would have profited 
greatly by educational. advantages have 
been thrown prematurely into the indus- 
tries. Some of the brighter ones have 
discovered means of advancement and 
will come out strong, self-made men and 
women; but the chances are against 
them and the method is wasteful. Some 
of our most valuable resources will be 
lost. 

The lives of many children are wasted 
because our present educational system 
has not fitted them as individuals. 
Masses of children reach their limit of 
profitable education before the eighth 
grade; others, at the end of the high 
school course; others, at the end of the 
college ceurse; but for a few there is no 
upper limit. These are the rare and 
most precious human energies; yet they 
often pass undiscovered and without 
opportunity for self-realization. 


THE NEW M®VEMENT 


It is therefore proposed to reclaim, 
conserve, and develop for better utiliza- 
tion the brain power of boys and girls 
of high ability who have entered indus 
trial employment or other labor prema- 
turely. 

This movement of voluntary reelama- 
tion is based on the principle that a 
person is valuable to society somewhat 
in proportion to his capacity for whole- 
some and effective knowing, feeling, and 
doing, and that the individual has a 
right to training at his highest level of 
achievement. This is the doctrine of 
equal opportunity: “To him that hath 
shall be given”—from the poorest to the 
most gifted, each in accordance with his 
natural capacity for receiving. 

It is in the interest of society, indus- 
try, and education to apply this princi- 
ple of equal opportunity by discovering 
outstanding cases of neglect and need 
and to give te them this opportunity of 
training and living at their highest 
level of successful achievement. 


HOW TO FIND THE MOST DESERVING 


The standard of worth should em- 
brace such traits as brilliance of intel- 
lect, artistic nature, power of leadership, 
creative imagination, the impulse for 
achievement, a craving for education of 
some kind. One or more of these may 
be the mark of valuable resources. 

It would be quite possible to introduce 
modern, technical methods of mental 
testing, rating, and competitive proce- 
dures for more or less exact placing of 
the deserving in the order of merit; 
but we here prefer a simpler, more per- 
sonal and direct method. There is no 
object in exactness, for the whole 
project hinges on a free play of human 
interests and a personal touch both in 
giving and receiving. 

Therefore let society unite in the 
search for “the boy in a hundred,” “the 
girl in a hundred,” and as many more 
who represent great promise as can be 
found and he!ped. Let individuals and 
groups search in the schools (a preven- 
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tive measure), in the homes, in the 
industries, in the secial group, and find 
here and there the boys and girls they 
consider most werth reclaiming. 

Let them accept the opinion of those 
who are alert for this interest in the 
schools, of those who are in charge of 
personnel in the industries, of the or- 
ganized effort of clubs, associations, and 
other community agencies. 

There is no excuse on the ground of 
difficulty in selecting. The only reason 
for selecting is that we cannot take 
everybody, and it represents good judg- 
ment to serve those who are most 
clearly deserving. 


HOW TO ORGANIZE 


This movement for the salvaging of 
gifted children must be Nation-wide; 
yet it must be informal, personal, and 
aggressive, it must be carried on by a 
spontaneous impulse of generosity and 
willingness to serve in accordance with 
local needs and resources. Each com- 
munity must find its own way or ways 
through some individual or organization 
that has the vision and vitality for 
leadership in the organization of this 
service. Secial, commercial, industrial, 
art, and religious organizations may 
then enter upon a co-operative pro- 
gramme throughout the city for the ex- 
tension of public school privileges, for 
the enforcement of school laws, for the 
motivation of school attendance, for the 
encouragement of self-help in connection 
with school work, for the collection and 
administration of special funds for this 
purpose, and for the encouragement of 
initiative in spontaneous methods of 
discovering and assisting individuals. 

This message is an appeal for one 
volunteer leader in each city of the 
United States. Such a volunteer should 
have the hearty indorsement of the pub- 
lic school authorities. 


METHODS OF EDUCATING 


For every case we should find out (1) 
as much as possible about the nature of 
the individual, his capacities, needs, 
ambitions, health, promise of achieve- 
ment, and resources; and (2) in regard 
to his environment, the chances for 
growth, for encouragement, direction, 
and support in education. Emergency 
work of this kind depends for its suc- 
cess upon the ingenuity of its leaders 
in discovering for each selected child 





WHEN “MA’AM BID” 
GAVE A DANCE 
IN THE GRAVEYARD 


This character sketch of the first 
white woman born among the pio- 
neers in Ontario, Canada, may not 
shake any empires to the o— 
but it is human enough to deserve 
an announcement of its coming. It 
is by Florence R. Livesay, who is, 
among other things, an authority 
on Ukrainian poetry. 











what kind of education he most needs 
and by what means it can be obtained. 

Keeping the child in the ordinary 
school is not the only method of educa- 
tion, although it should be followed 
wherever it can be done; and extension 
schools, night schovuls, part-time schools, 
schools in the industries, and all sorts 
of extension school work outside of the 
regular day school should be considered 
and encouraged. 

But bright children are usually gifted 
in some particular direction and often 
call for a special education. What they 
need is not so much teaching as oppor- 
tunity for study; not so much formal 
instruction as encouragement, inspira- 
tion, and fellowship. In other words, 
they need time and encouragement. 

Time must be provided for by the 
exercise of ingenuity on the part of the 
leaders in this movement. It may be 
through added home support, partial 
self-support, support through benevolent. 
funds for this purpose, and various 
other ways. Ingenuity can do wonders 
in this respect when coupled with sym- 
pathetic interest. 

Encouragement in the way of instruc- 
tion which leads to direction of study, 
study clubs, personal instruction, or 
tutoring may be obtained in many ways 
out of school. Boys’ clubs, girls’ clubs, 
women’s clubs, men’s clubs, burning 
with enthusiasm fcr sérvice, can fur- 
nish abundant assistance in this direc- 
tion. The modern library is an ade- 
quate teacher to the gifted person. The 
industries can transfer the child to.an 
occupation which in itself will furnish 
the type of training most needed. The 
music teacher and the art teacher can 
provide apprentices who will gladly vol- 
unteer their help in training. Often 
what a youth needs is 2n outlet through 
avocational training—a means of self- 
expression in some sort of artistic or 
creative work which is an offset to the 
labor of the regular vocation; for labor 
should not be discouraged, but fullness 
of life should be encouraged. 

Here, again, the main thing is to 
awaken in the mind of the people the 
need of doing this thing and the estab- 
lishment of some method of follow-up 
work. The resources are abundant. 

The need of this movement is self- 
evident. The means of its accomplish- 
ment are at hand. This appeal will 
reach every city in the United States 
through this journal, and through other 
agencies which will be set in motion. 
Individuals will respond by organizing 
in their communities. 

To encourage co-operation and help in 
the development of methods those who 
undertake this enterprise are requested 
to communicate with the United States 
Commissioner of Education at Washing- 
ton, D. C., in whose office all such infor- 
mation will be assembled and, if the 
returns justify, builetins will be issued 
from time to time reporting the results 
and methods im erder that one com- 
munity may profit by the experience of 
another. 
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up the Athabasca River toward 

McMurray, we could tell from the 
yellowish-gray haze in the distance and 
a faint blue mist over the river that 
somewhere—it might be a hundred 
miles or more away—the forest was on 
fire. To left and right of where we 
were gliding along the hot, wide stream, 
placid as oil itself, the spruces stood 
eighty feet high, straight as ramrods. 
To any lover of trees, of creatures little 
or large that run among them, of In- 
dians whose home is in the woods and 
by the lakes and streams, it is always 
a poignant distress that lives of trees, 
of animals, of men, are constantly pay- 
ing for the carelessness of those who 
light fires in the woods and do not put 
them out. 

This is a story told me by a fair and 
thoughtful trader who deals with the 
very tribes of Indians concerned in the 
tragedy. We were leaning over the boat 
rail looking at the smoke in the sky as 
he talked to me. 

In July, 1919, twenty-eight Indians 
were at a small lake northeast of Big 
Island Lake, which is in Saskatchewan, 
north of Bear River and near the 
Alberta line. Some were Saulteux 
(Jumpers) and some were Cree. They 
were there to hunt and to dig seneca 
roots, which are exported to the Japa- 
nese for throat trouble. 

They were encamped in tents on the 
north side of the lake, and a breeze blew 
from the south. In the evening they 
saw fire in the south, but thought they 
were safe from it, and, rolling them- 
selves in their blankets, they fell 
asleep. 

The lake is a mile square, and dense 
spruce woods inclosed it. Midnight 
came. One woke, end sprang to his feet, 
choking and half blinded. His shouts 
aroused his comrades. The other side 
of the lake was a fiery furnace. From 
it the sparks shot skyward and were 
blown to the north side, where the In- 
dians were, on the scorching breath of 
the whirlwind. ‘Then, as the Indians 
described it, the flame came billowing 
over the lake like the “rolls” of hay 
that some of the far-traveled among 
their number had seen gathered in by 
horse-rakes on the prairie. Boughs and 
leaves aflame came hurtling like scorch- 
ing flails to the devastation of the little 
canvas camp. Even huge embers of 
glowing charcoal were rained on them 
as from a volcano. It was Pelée in 
miniature, and far from all hope of 
rescue. 

Some rushed to the canoes, to find 
them afire. Then they took to the lake. 
To raise their heads above the surface 
was to be engulfed in a sheet of flame. 
It was as if the water itself were burn- 
ing. Soon their flesh was roasting on 
their backs and shoulders. 


S the little steamer nosed a scow 


FIRE 


BY FULLERTON WALDO 














THE TRAIL OF THE DRAGON 


Some were caught and burned in the 
tents; in their despair they cowered un- 
der the blankets, refusing to leave, till 
the fire found and consumed them. 

One man made his escape, found a 
horse somewhere, and rode seventy-five 
miles to the Indian agent at Cold Lake 
Reserve. Then the agent rode thirty 
miles to Bonneville and routed out the 


nearest physician—Dr. Sebourin. When 
he got to the lake several days had 
elapsed, and the scene that met his eyes 
was one of horror unmitigated. Twelve 
of the twenty-eight Indians were dead, 
and the rest were dreadfully burned. 
They lay about gasping in agony, roll- 
ing and moaning, or frantic with the 
pain of burns for which they had no 
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medicaments. The decayed flesh on 
seme of the bodies even of the living 
was deep as the first joint of one’s 
finger; the flies had settled there and 
the worms crawled. Gangrene had set 
in. Ears and noses were burned away, 
and lepers could not have presented a 
more appalling picture of disfigurement. 

Tents, blankets, dogs, were gone; 
there were only blackened stumps where 
the great green trees had been. The 
other Indians of their tribes at Big 
Island Lake, when they heard of their 
plight, helped them out; the traders for- 
got all thoughts of profit, and gave as 
much as they could. 

That is but one sorrowful example of 
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a menace which the Government of 
@anada to-day faces with determination. 
Airplanes have been pressed into service 
to scout and to report, and even to carry 
fire-fighting apparatus promptly to a 
conflagration. The same criminal negli- 
gence that is Canada’s bane is responsi- 
ble for a large part of the monstrous 
annual fire losses in the United Siates. 

It is usually not the guilty who suf- 
fer. The incendiaries, as a rule, “make 
their getaway” and go scot-free. It is 
those who must make their living in the 
woods who are the victims. Often they 
dwell in obscure and remote, inaccessi- 
ble regions. Frequently they are poor. 
Their appeal is inarticulate. They com- 
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mand no important political influence. 
They cannot cohesively formulate and 
present their cause. It must be done for 
them by those who understand and sym- 
pathize. 

Even the matter-of-fact, “practical,” 
unsentimental man of business knows 
very well that this is not a grievance of 
the esthete and the sentimentalist. 
None realizes better than he the cost in 
dollars and cents of sheer carelessness; 
and he is no friend of the fool who 
camps in a magnificent plantation of the 
greenwood as though it were all his 
own, and leaves the glowing coals to 
ruin it for all who come after him, and 
perchance to take their lives. 


AN ASSURED INCOME 


T six o’clock on the morning of 
A the 1st of May Lydia Rose opened 

the door of her small millinery 
establishment. It looked out on a street 
which had once been devoted to resi- 
dences alone, but which now had in 
Miss Lydia’s block a bakery, a grocery 
store, a butcher shop, and a printing- 
office. Miss Lydia’s house was still her 
residence; she had merely added a little 
projecting window at the front and had 
converted her parlor into a show-room. 
The dining-room was her sitting-room 
and workroom, and she had her meals 
in her pleasant kitchen. At the back 
of the house was a deep yard with a 
spreading apple tree, a little vegetable 
garden, and quantities of flowers which 
were the descendants of those raised by 
her mother. 

Lydia was forty-five years old and 
fine-looking. She had been a homely 
girl, with features which seemed too 
large and a bony, awkward frame, but 
she had acquired flesh during the last 
few years, which beautified her figure 
and reduced the apparent size of her 
nose. Her hair, which had been black, 
was now iron gray. It was uniform in 
color and of the slightly coarse texture 
which is most desirable, and it bright- 
ened by contrast her dark eyes. It 
waved naturally away from her face, 
and by furnishing a becoming founda- 
tion for her hats attracted customers 
who expected her to do as well with 
their thin locks. 

It was not necessary for Lydia to 
start her day so early. Usually she did 
not open the shop until eight o’clock. 
This morning, however, she was roused 
from sleep by an exciting prospect, and 
she rose and dressed, anxious to have 
her household work and some of her 
hat-trimming out of the way by the 
time the postman arrived. Most of her 
customers had bought and worn their 
spring head-gear long before May 1, and 
were now investing in fluffy, flower- 
covered summer hats. 

It was no wonder that Lydia was ex- 
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cited. Since she was twenty years old 
she had earned ber own living, and 
during a part of the time she had sup- 
ported her mother. She made about five 
hundred dollars a year, and it was not 
without anxiety and much clever con- 
triving that she gave her mother the 
comforts she needed and presented a 
prosperous front to the world. Her life, 
it seemed to her, had been one long 
contrivance; one anxious situation was 
not met and solved until there was an- 
other pressing for solution. Ever- 
present, never entirely forgotten, even 
in her happiest moments, was the prob- 
lem of the future when she should no 
longer be able to work. It seemed a 
dreadful thing that one should work 
hard and conscientiously all one’s life 
and never have more than one needed. 

Now, however, her anxiety was over. 
To-day she was to receive a legacy—an 
incredible gift of thirty thousand dol- 
lars, the property of an aged cousin of 
her mother’s who had died intestate. 
It was like manna from heaven. She 
had been notified that the securities 
would be handed to her on May 1, but 
she had mentioned the matter to no one. 
There were many slips between the cup 
and the lip, for one thing, and for an- 
other she could not convince herself 
that her prospect was not a dream. 

She stood for a moment looking into 
the street. A truck which brought 
bread from the nearest city had backed 
up to the grocery store and the driver 
was swinging the crates to the pave- 
ment, indifferent to their destruction. 
A boy was sweeping out the entrance of 
the printing-office, and the butcher, 
white-aproned and enormous, stood, 
with arms akimbo, on the curb in front 
of his shop. He bade Lydia a loud 
good-morning. 

“You ain’t oftan up so early, Miss 
Lydia. You’re not going to get mar- 
ried?” 

Though Lydia was forty-five years old, 
an allusion to marriage always dis- 
turbed her profoundly. She answered 


gayly, “Not if I know it!” but she went 
in quickly and closed her door. Inside 
she said aloud: “Hateful!- Hateful!” 
Her house seemed suddenly empty, her 
little shop poor, the spring morning 
clouded, and her legacy of no value be- 
cause it came too late. 

If twenty-five years ago she had had 
a legacy such as this, it might have 
profited her; then Phaon Webb might 
have been aware of her existence. She 
did not mean that Phaon was merce- 
nary—to her he was the sum of all vir- 
tues; she meant that illuminated by the 
possession of wealth she might have 
become visible to him. Having once 
seen her, he might have discerned the 
tender heart which loved him. But he 
had married Lydia’s friend and school- 
mate Cora Adams, and time had proved 
his choice a tragic mistake. Poor Cora 
had grown old before her time; she was 
tiny, shrunken, forlorn, and undeniably 
careless and down-at-heel. .-Lydia mean- 
while had grown handsome. At this 
moment ashamed, but unable to resist, 
she was looking into the large store 
mirror. But this gift also was worth- 
less because it came too late. 

Sharply reproving herself, she set to 
work. She shook down the fire, put on 
the draught, opened the back door, and 
walked through the sweet, dew-drenched 
yard and gathered a bouquet of flowers. 
When she had eaten her breakfast, she 
sat down to her work. The hat of white 
tulle which she was fashioning belonged 
to pretty Mrs. Lloyd, about whom there 
were unpleasant whispers. Lydia’s 
mind dwelt upon her with a guilty 
pleasure. How would it feel to have not 
merely one lover, but to be adored? 

As nine o’clock drew near Lydia grew 
nervous and laid Gown her work. It 
was not alone, indeed it was not chiefly, 
because the postman came at nine, but 
because at that hour Phaon Webb went 
by. He was burgess of the town, and 
also notary public and justice of the 
peace. He opened his office at nine 
o’clock, and every morning for many 
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years Lydia, herself unseen, had 
watched him pass. 

She walked softly into the front room 
and stationed herself behind the little 
counter, from where she could see out 
of the projecting window. Phaon was 
as regular as the sun and of a kindred 
splendor. He was tall and _ broad- 
shouldered, and he wore a square, 
luxuriant iron-gray beard parted on his 
chin. Lydia had been young when 
beards were cultivated and treasured, 
and to her no clean-shaven man was 
good-looking. Phaon carried himself 
erectly and he lifted his hat with a 
sweeping bow when he passed an ac- 
quaintance. He had black eyes and a 
deep, hearty voice. To Lydia, at least, 
he had the final attraction which pathos 
lends a human being. He was beautiful 
and great and bound to Cora Adams. 

When he had passed, Lydia stood still 
with throbbing heart. He was gone, 
and with him for a few minutes at least 
all courage and capacity to endure life. 

She was still standing with her hand 
over her heart when the postman 
opened the door and handed her a long, 
thick, registered letter. He was frankly 
curious about the contents—he remem- 
bered that Lydia, who for twenty years 
had had no mail except catalogues, had 
for several months been receiving let- 
ters with the address of a legal firm in 
the corner. 

“Perhaps you’ve come into a fortune 
he said. 

“Perhaps I have,” said Lydia, and 
vouchsafed no more. 

As the postman went out a customer 
entered, and Lydia could not open her 
letter. In confusion she stood looking 
at the newcomer. It was little Cora 
Webb, who still wore her shabby winter 
hat and carried in the bag in her hand, 
Lydia knew, her shabby summer hat. 
She smiled at Lydia shyly and held out 
the bag. She could not but be aware 
that something had marred their old 
friendship—on her part one of unlimited 
affection and admiration—but what it 
was she did not dream. She looked 
unusually small and pale and fright- 
ened. To Lydia she looked ill. A 
thought of appalling wickedness entered 
Lydia’s mind and she banished it with 
a little cry. 

“Oh, Cora, you’re not sick?” 

“No,” said Mrs. Webb. “Here, I’ve 
brought you an old friend. Do you 
think you can fix it up a bit?” 

Lydia took the old hat out of the bag. 
Her hand shook; the morning’s emo- 
tions were almost too much for her. 

“T thought you could turn the ribbon. 
I brought a piece of silk for the lining.” 

Lydia’s anger at herself and her im- 
patience with Cora made her speak 
sharply. It was wicked for Cora to be 
so close and so indifferent to her obliga- 
tions as Phaon’s wife. 

“IT guess I can.” 

Cora backed a little toward the door. 
She was suddenly afraid of Lydia. 
“Could I have it by Sunday?” ; 
“T guess so,” said Lydia, again in her 
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sharp fashion. She wished that poor 
little Cora would take her business else- 
where. 

In the long, heavy envelope she found 
a dozen folded documents, printed and 
engraved on thick, crackling paper. She 
saw the name of her old cousin and her 
own name written plainly. She held 
here in her hand thirty thousand dol- 
lars—it was not to be believed! She 
was notified in an inclosure from the 
executor that she must sign a release 
before a notary public, and she remem- 
bered that Phaon was a notary public. 
She locked her door and went up the 
street toward the Square, in which was 
the burgess’s office, her documents in 
her hand. Any thief with half an eye 
might have guessed that the object she 
earried was of great value to herself 
at least. To her it was precious, not 
because it was worth thirty thousand 
dollars, but because it furnished her 
with an honest reason to call upon 
Phaon Webb. Excited in both mind 
and body, her head lifted, her cheeks 
glowing, she opened his door. 

Phaon rose to greet her and set out 
a chair. His manners were perfect; a 
king’s courtier could have been no more 
solicitous for her comfort. He gave her 
his most polite attention. 

“You wish to make a statement that 
you have received certain securities?” 
Phaon was interested; he wondered 
what securities Lydia could have. 

Lydia opened the envelope and took 
the papers out and passed them to 
Phaon. 

“There they are.” 

“I see,” said Phaon in his pleasant, 
deep voice. He began to turn the pa- 
pers over and make a note of each one. 
“I see,” he said again in a more eager 
tone. “Why, Miss Lydia!” he cried at 
last. “I congratulate you.” 

“It was very unexpected,” explained 
Lydia. “I had never even seen my 
cousin.” 

“You will of course carry them to the 
bank?” said Phaon. 

a 

“And you will be very careful not to 
let any designing person tempt you to 
exchange these desirable securities for 
anything else?” 

“Oh, yes!” Lydia’s bosom rose and 
fell and there was a lovely smile on her 
face. These solicitous words were the 
sweetest she had ever heard. Phaon 
looked at her with as much astonish- 
ment as he had looked at her substan- 
tial securities. He continued to look at 
her as he read the list and had her com- 
pare her papers with it and pronounced 
the words of the vath for her to repeat. 

“If I can ever be of any help to you,” 
he said, walking with her to the door, 
“you will surely ask me?” 

Miss Lydia knew that together they 
made a pair the equal of which was 
seldom. seen. 

“Oh, yes,” she said, gratefully. 

The men in the bank were as aston- 
ished as Phaon and as congratulatory. 
They tishered Lydia into a little private 
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room where she had never been, and 
thence to the safe-deposit vault and gave 
her her key. When she left, an official 
escorted her to the door and all eyes 
followed her. 

“Any investment you may have to 
make we shall be glad to attend to for 
you,” said the polite gentleman. 

Lydia prepared her lunch, but she 
could not eat. Heir good fortune had 
brought her as yet only a disturbing 
excitement and no satisfaction. She 
should begin on Cera Webb’s hat, but 
this particular piece of work was 
acutely distasteful. She would have to 
remove the trimming, dye the straw and 
probably the ribbon, curl the absurd 
fragment of ostrich feather, and line the 
hat with the frail old silk which was fit 
only for the rag-bag. It was not because 
it was an old hat—her deft fingers re- 
joiced in reconstruction—it was because 
she could not bear to touch anything of 
Cora Webb’s. Her good fortune actually 
made her unhappy; her conversation 
with Phaon and his magnificent pres- 
ence as they stood side by side dis- 
turbed her to the very soul. There was 
only one thing worth while in life, and 
that she had missed. 

Early in the afternoon her neighbors 
began to inquire about the rumor of her 
wealth. The sum was now a thousand 
dollars, now ten thousand. One woman 
had heard a hundred thousand. In the 
middle of the afternoon a caller men- 
tioned casually that Mrs. Phaon Webb 
was desperately ill. Phaon had found 
her lying on the kitchen floor at noon, 
and had summoned the doctor and a 
civic nurse. 

Lydia grew pale. She saw frightened 
little Cora, and she remembered how 
she had put out her hand to the show- 
case as if to save herself from a sudden 
fall. Her face crimsoned. When her 
visitor had gone, she said aloud, “God 
forgive me!” and set to work at once 
on Cora’s hat. She put upon it her 
most expert workmanship. Occasionally 
she rose and walked nervously up and 
down, saying aloud, as though she were 
addressing some one at hand: “Keep 
these thoughts out of my mind! Keep 
these fearful thoughts out of my mind!” 

In the morning Phaon did not pass at 
his regular time, and she heard that 
Cora was worse. Her hat was finished 
and placed in a new bag, and not in the 
old one in which Lydia had let her 
carry it back and forth for five years at 
least. She wished that she might do 
all the work again, so as to keep tempta- 
tion out of her heart, but another 
handling might destroy the feather and 
the delicate old lining. 

Cora had been sick for a week when 
one morning Lydia saw Phaon coming 
down the street. The postman was 
coming from the opposite direction, and 
she regretted his approach; he was 
coming in, and then she could not look 
at Phaon. He handed her a long, thin 
envelope, and believing that Phaon had 
gone by, she opened it. It contained a 
check fer one hundred dollars and eight 
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cents, the amount of a dividend. The 
check signified far more to Lydia than 
her securities; this she could deposit or 
spend. She heard a little stir, and 
looked up. 

Phaon had not passed by; he was 
entering the door. He bade her good- 
morning and came close to the counter, 
behind which she stood. He seemed to 
fill the little store, and he filled the 
world for Lydia. He looked at her in 
the kindest, most protecting way. It 
was as though he understood and appre- 
ciated, while he deprecated, her un- 
sought adoration. As for Lydia, her 
eyes did not travel above the upper but- 
ton of his broadcloth waistcoat. It 
seemed to her suddenly that she had 
never seen such fine broadcloth. Phaon 
always dressed like a prince. 

Hearing a little sound, she looked up. 
Phaon’s eyes were now fixed upon the 
check lying spread out upon the coun- 
ter. They were hungry eyes, they were 
even moist, like a watering mouth. His 
mouth also watered; the little sound he 
made was a sound of swallowing. It 
was preparatory to a speech which 
Lydia did not hear, though it seemed 
impossible that any word of Phaon’s 
would not have reached her ear. She 
seemed to be alone with Phaon in a 
great wide space, all her faculties for 
the moment suspended. . 

“I didn’t hear,” she said at last 
faintly, her voice coming as though 
from a long distance. She became 
aware as she spoke that she had heard, 
after all. 

“I came to speak of Mrs. Webb’s hat,” 
repeated Phaon. “She will not need it. 
I felt you should be spared the trouble 
of working upon it.” 

“Will not need it!” repeated Lydia. 
“You don’t mean that she is dead!” 

“No,” said Phaon, gently and sadly. 
“But she is very ill. I have no hope of 
her recovery, and it is not necessary to 
continue upon her bat.” 

Lydia saw Mrs. Webb’s hat, its dyed 
and redyed ribbons, its ancient feather, 
its crumbling straw. She saw Phaon’s 
waistcoat. It was as though she saw 
also a whole world crumBling like the 
straw. 

“Oh!” said she at last. “Very well.” 

“You understand?” said Phaon. “I 
could not speak so plainly to every one.” 

Lydia said nothing. Her fine head 
with its beautiful glistening crown bent 
so low that Phaon could see only her 
forehead. 

“With you, dear Miss Lydia, I feel at 
home. I may speak frankly. I believe 
her case is hopeless. She takes no in- 
terest in life. It is a sort of voluntary 
giving up. I’m glad to feel that, though 
I’m desolate, you will be my friend. 
You will, won’t you?” said Phaon after 
a little pause. 

Still Lydia did not answer. 

“I know you will,” said Phaon. He 
bent over the little counter and laid his 
large warm hand on Lydia’s. 

When at last Lydia lifted her head, 
the door was closed and Phaon gone. 
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She looked at her hand, then she made 
a strange motion as though she brushed 
from it an annoying insect. Her face 
was pale, then red. She seemed to be 
plunged in profound meditation. Once 
she put her hands: to each side of her 
head as though to help herself think. 

“Oh, mercy!” she said at last. 
Whether she spoke in behalf of herself 
or some one else it was impossible to 
say. 

When she had stood behind the coun- 
ter for at least ten minutes, she seemed 
suddenly to arrive at a plan of action. 
Her face was flushed, her eyes bright. 
She put out her hand to the shelf be- 
hind her and took down the crisp new 
bag which contained Mrs. Webb’s for- 
lorn old hat. She turned the hat round 
and round in her hand. In spite of all 
she had done, and ne one could do more, 
it looked as though it had been the vic- 
tim of an accident. She contemplated it 
with profound disgust. 

Then suddenly Lydia began to search 
through her shop as though for some- 
thing she had lost and needed des- 
perately. She opened drawer after 
drawer and took cown box after box. 
She seemed to forget her habit of neat- 
ness; boxes and drawers were left open, 
or, if they were hastily slammed shut, 
the contents protruded. A bolt of black 
ribbon of fine quality and a little jet 
ornament seemed at last to satisfy her, 
andethese she carried to her workroom. 
She then locked her door behind her, 
and though it was only the middle of 
the morning, went rapidly up the street. 
A physician intent upon saving a life 
could have traveled with little more en- 
ergy. 

Next to the bank was the town’s most 
elegant millinery establishment, and 
this she entered. Her requirements 
seemed hard to meet, for the proprietor 
searched as though Lydia wished to in- 
spect all the stock. In the end she 
bought a fine, expensive untrimmed 
black hat and two little tightly curling 
white ostrich feathers. 

Back in her house, she sat down be- 
side her table. She worked swiftly, and 
she had never worked to better purpose. 
No Parisian milliner could have made a 
handsomer hat or one better suited to 
the little face and head of Cora Webb. 
When she had finished, she put it into 
the crisp bag and again locked the door 
and went out. This time she did not 
go toward the Square, but in the oppo- 
site direction. 

She found Mrs. Webb’s door open, 
and, calling, heard a weak voice answer. 
She had not been in the house for many 
years, but she knew the way upstairs. 
There was, in fact, no mistaking it in 
the poor little dwelling. 

“It’s Lydia Rose,” she called. 
I come up, Cora?” 

The faint voice answered “Yes,” and 
Lydia climbed the steps. 

Mrs. Webb’s room, like the rest of the 
house, was poorly furnished. The car- 
pet was darned, the bedcovers were 
patched, the towel on the bureau was 
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in holes. Everything was clean, but 
everything had the appearance of hay- 
ing been used till it could be used no 
more. The stray pickings of a justice 
of the peace, of a notary and a burgess, 
all combined, were, after all, not nearly 
@ man’s wage. Somehow, however, 
broadcloth was bought and supposedly 
paid for. 

On her back, tiny in the wide bed, 
lay Mrs. Webb. Her face was pale, her 
arms lay limply at her sides, but she 
smiled and a gléam came into her black 
eyes. Lydia scouted the idea that she 
was voluntarily giving up life. Sitting 
down beside her on the edge of the bed, 
she opened her bag at once. 

“Cora,” she said, briskly, “I’m dread- 
fully sorry you’ve been so sick. I might 
have brought you some broth or some 
flowers, but I supposed you had enough 
of both, so I made a hat for you. I can 
make better hats than broth.” 

Mrs. Webb lifted ker hand as though 
to shield her eyes from some distressing 
sight. 

“Oh, I’ll never wear my old hat,” she 
said. “Never. You needn’t have 
brought it.” 

“I didn’t bring your old hat,” said 
Lydia, firmly. “I brought your new hat. 
Of course you’re going to wear it! Here 
it is. A present. So get well quick.” 

“Qh!” cried Mrs. Webb, and burst into 
tears. “Oh! oh!” 

“What is the matter?” asked Lydia, 
alarmed. 

“Not a new hat for me?” said Mrs. 
Webb from between her sobs. 

“Why not?” demanded Lydia. 

“It was that old hat that made me 
ill,” confessed Mrs. Webb. “It seemed 
so dreadful to take it to you. I looked 
at you and felt so old and tired and 
worn and unhappy, and you were so 
beautiful and capable and—and”—Mrs. 
Webb relieved her anguish with an 
amazing word—“and so free. I envied 
you. It seemed more than I could 
bear.” 

“You envied me?” said Lydia, with a 
burning blush. 

“Yes, you. Who wouldn’t envy you?” 

Again Lydia’s lovely head bent low. 

“I heard you had come into a for- 
tune,” said Mrs. Webb. “Phaon told me.” 

“It’s true,” said Lydia. “Now where 
shall I put this hat?” 

“Where I can see it,” said Mrs. Webb. 
“And, Lydia—” 

“Yes,” said Lydia. “I’m listening.” 

Mrs. Webb looked shamefaced. “There 
are some patent curlers in that drawer. 
I’d like to have them by me, so I can 
put them on to-night.” 

Lydia went back to her house, walk-e 
ing slowly, though she was hungry. If 
only she could do still more for Cora 
Webb! If only she were rich! Sud- 
denly she stopped short. She was rich! 

She went on, trembling, and opened 
her door. In the shop she stood still, 
a throng of detached impressions con- 
fusing her. She saw the bag which held 
Mrs. Lloyd’s hat, and she remembered 
her and her lovers. Poor thing, not to 





have got over that sort of foolishness! 
She thought of her neighbors—how 
much she had to he thankful for com- 
pared to all of them! She remembered 
Cora—they had had happy times to- 
gether, they should again. A hundred 
kindly intentions, unfulfilled because of 
poverty, flooded her heart. She felt 
mature, self-confident, even powerful. 
“T have earned my living,” she said 
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aloud. “I took care of mother. I have 
done my duty as far as I could. Now I 
have an assured income.” Her heart 
leaped. “There are people who squander 
everything and others who spend noth- 
ing. I must be wise.” 

It seemed to her suddenly that all her 
life had been interesting and romantic. 

Then Lydia blushed again. She saw 
the place behind her counter in which 


WORDS 
BY MARGARET WIDDEMER 


HERE are lovely words; 
One is Desolate; 
It dresses tired sorrows 
In a purple state; 
It fastens a gold mask 
Over loneliness; 
It lies like a rich veil 
Over prone distress. 


‘There are lovely words; 
One is Merciful; 

It is like brown water 
Dripping slow and cool; 

It is like a cold hand 
Pressed on burning eyes; 

It is like slow music 
Before the flute dies. 


There are lovely words: 
One is Dream; 

It is like the moon-line 
Laid on a black stream; 

It is like three tiny sails 
Along an orchid sky; 

It is all silver things 
That will not die. 


There are lovely words— 
Peace, Regret, Delight; 
One is like a white image 
Against a black night; 
One is like a slim girl 
Shrouded and bowed; 
One is like a leaping child 
Laughing out loud. 


Words are like red butterflies 
Over the wheat yield; 
Words are like thick snow 
On a scarred field; 
Words are sweet to say 
Softly under breath. ... 
There are lovely words: 
One is Death. 
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she had stationed herself each morning 
for so many years, her heart throbbing, 
her eyes straining to catch each detail 
of an impressive progress. Again she 
uttered her thoughts aloud, and again 
it was difficult to tell whether she spoke 
of herself or another. But as she spoke 
she laughed. 

“What a perfect idiot!” said Lydia 
Rose. 











HAT man may owe his existence 
to-day to one lone mammal that 
can fly, the bat, sounds rather far- 
fetched. Yet, according to scientists, 
this is quite possible, because it must be 
remembered that the bat probably 
evolved prior to all other mammals, and 
it was his province to reduce in the air 
the dominant, swarming insect tribes 
which in those early times easily owned 
the earth after nine million years of con- 
tinuous breeding on a vast scale. 

His associate in the good work of in- 
sect destruction, evolving not long after 
him, was the ant-eater. The function of 
the latter was to clear the ground of a 
class of insects as deadly as those which 
had wings. At first birds were not in- 
sect eaters. They were carnivora, and 
probably fed on the fat, insect-eating 
bats, preventing them, in turn, from be- 
coming too dominant. Thus all nature 
checks growths of too dominant animals 
and plants, and makes for an average of 
species. Nor will man permit any par- 
ticular race or nation of men to become 
too dominant. Hence there have been 
wars between men, somewhere on earth, 
if not over most of it, ever since primi- 
tive man was evolved. 

The bats have strange habits of living. 
Thousands of them mass together in 
caves and attics, or fill up a hollow tree 
to its capacity. It is doubtfal if bats 
could perform their whole province in 
nature—that of vast insect extermina- 
tion—if their life were not conducted in 
a manner productive of immense prog- 
eny. 

Gray divided the bats into two classes, 
those which from the beginning: have 
lived upon insects and those which de- 
scended from them, the fruit-eaters. Of 
the latter, the largest species extant is 
the so-called “flying fox” of Malay, 
which has a spread of wings of five feet 





BLAINVILLE’S BAT 


The entire face of this bat is occupied and 

covered by sensitive hairs, enabling it to receive 

echos of the vibrations sent out by its wings. 

In this bat we have the highest development of 

the organ of the sixth sense to be found any- 
where in animated nature 
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MUNICIPAL BAT-ROOST AT SAN ANTONTO, 
TEXAS 


or more. Of the former class, or rather 
out of it, is the South American vampire 
bat, which lives only on blood, and 
which when confronted with a choice as 
between a mule and the man on its back 
lights on the mule and sucks its blood 
until dispossessed. 

In Africa, where there are large herds 
of game, there are no vampire bats. In 
the neotropical region, where there is 
abundance of fruits, there are no fruit- 
eating bats. The fruit-eaters command 
attention by their great flights, continu- 
ing for weeks across the African coun- 
try. It is within their powers of flight 
to travel across the country between 5° 
north and 5° south of the equator. Since 
travelers note the occurrence of several 
species throughout this range, migration 
is the only possible solution; otherwise 
they would starve to death if they re- 
mained in one region continuously. The 
digestion of fruit bats is so rapid that 
they must travel far and often to keep 
supplied with food. 

Three species only of bats are known 
to be common all over North America: 
the silver-haired, the hoary, and the red 
bat. Each species is migratory, and 
they are easily able to cross ocean bar- 
riers, as is proved by plain fact that they 
have often done so. It is not generally 
realized that bats possess powers of 
flight superior to those of many birds. 
This may be inferred from the fact that 
@ red bat has been known to catch flies 


MAN MAY OWE HIS EXISTENCE TO-DAY TO THE BAT 


ROBERT H. MOULTON 


in the air while burdened with young 
that together weighed more than she 
did. Most California bats catch and de- 
vour their prey on the wing, biting off 
and rejecting the hard parts of the in- 
sects. 

- Bats are as valuable to humans as in- 
sectivorous birds. They are especially 
important in keeping in check nocturnal 
insects, particularly disease - carriers. 
Dr. A. C. Campbell, of San Antonio, 
Texas, found that ninety per cent of the 
food of bats in that vicinity consisted of 
malaria-carrier mosquitoes. He advo- 
eated erecting roosts in all parts of the 
country where mosquitoes are pestifer- 
ous. San Antonio responded by erecting 
a roost and protecting bats by law. 

Now that the San Antonio municipal 
bat roost has proved its success, it is Dr. 
Campbell’s idea to have this natural 
hygienic measure adopted by govern- 
ments, municipalities, or corporations 
controlling large bodies of land in 
malarial regions which are financially 


’ able to erect enough of the roosts to pro- 


tect their tenants. The reason is ob- 
vious. It is the masses, the poorer 
classes, the wage-earners, who are the 
ones to be benefited, as it is they princi- 
pally who are the carriers of the dis- 
eases. They know nothing about the 
dangers of these insects, or the use of 
screens, or perhaps they are too poor to 
buy them. 

The Bureau of Entomology at Wash- 
ington has conservatively estimated the 
tribute this Nation pays to malaria at 
$100,000,000 yearly. This proposition is 
in a class all by itself, because of the 
economic feature, which is inseparable 
from the hygienic. The bat catches 
and eats the most malevolent of insects, 
the malaria mosquito, and then, as if to 
punish it for its malignity, converts the 
insoluble parts of its little body into the 
highest of all fertilizers, guano. 

It has been demonstrated that a single 
bat will consume 260 moSquitoes every 






HEAD OF THE KALONG, A BAT WITH A 
BODY ABOUT FOURTEEN INCHES LONG AND 
A WING SPREAD OF FOUR FEET OR MORE 


This bat does not inhabit caves, but makes its 

home among the thick foliage of trees. It feeds 

exdlusively on fruit, has very large eyes, and 

has not the least trace of the organs of the 
sixth sense 
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night, and the weight of one bat’s drop- 
pings in a single day amounts to two and 
three-fifths grains. The bat roost at San 
Antonio will house 250,000 of these crea- 
tures, and in the vicinity of San Antonio 
they are active about nine months in the 


year. When it is considered that guano . 


is worth about $50 a ton, the commer- 
cial value of the amount which may be 
collected from one of these roosts in a 
single year is easily estimated. 

Dr. Campbell is authority for the 
statement, based on his own practical 
application and experience, that bats 
will eradicate malaria in any given ter- 
ritory where a proper home for them is 
established. They seem to have the par- 
ticular instinct, he says, of finding the 
engorged mosquito, as evidenced by the 
fact that each pound of guano represents 
one and two-fifths pounds of liquid blood. 

When the mosquito bites an infected 
person, it requires a period of seven 
days for the cycle of evolution that takes 
place in the body of the mosquito to 
complete itself, and not until that hap- 
pens is the mosquito capable of trans- 
mitting the disease. If ina malarial 
region there are bats flying all night 
long in quest of food, they have seven 
days in which to catch the mosquito, 
and thereby stop infection. 

It must not be imagined that any sort 
of old barn or other building, or a struc- 
ture erected haphazard fashion, will do 
to house bats, says Dr. Campbell. The 
roosts must be_built entirely in har- 
mony with their very singular habits, 
and the bats must be attracted there. 
To place a large number of them in a 
roost after transporting them from a dis- 
tance, and then expect them to re- 
main there, is like catching any wild 
animal in a box, then liberating it and 
expecting it to return to the same box. 
Colonization is effected by treating the 
roost with a fluid giving off the odor of 
the bat and by spreading especially pre- 
pared guano on the floor. 

A peculiarity of bat behavior which 
has baffled the scientists of some genera- 
tions past has been the ability of the 
creature to avoid objects it cannot see. 
How, for example, can a bat, flying at 
top speed in a room, know that there is 
a fine silk thread ahead of him and turn 
in time to avoid it? Experiments con- 
ducted recently by Professor Hamilton 
Hartridge, of Cambridge, England, have 
thrown considerable light upon this sub- 
ject. 

The bat, according to Professor Har- 
tridge, emits tiny sound waves too high 
to be audible to human ears.. These 
sound waves send back an echo from all 
solid objects near by. The bat’s wings 
are a mass of nerves, and parts of its 
face, including the ears, nose, and chin, 
are covered with fine, sensitive hairs, 
making it the most sensitive thing in 
animated nature. Professor Hartridge 
discovered that the short wave-length 
sounds given forth by the flying bats, 
while near the audible limit of man, are 
really above the limit of most people. 
The bats, while abnormally sensitive to 
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WELWITCH’S 
BAT, 
SHOWING 
THE SPOTS, OR 
NERVE CENTERS, 
ON THE WINGS, 
WHICH 
RECEIVE 
ECHOES 


such sounds, have little or no capacity 
to hear louder sounds. Experiments 
have shown that bats were not disturbed 
when persons spoke loudly to them, but 
they were greatly disturbed when paper 
was torn. The tearing of paper eaused 
the bats to slacken their speed and flut- 
ter. 

Bats move their wings very rapidly. 
They make about ten or twelve strokes 
ina second. This produces an extremely 
high note, which, striking all surround- 
ing objects, becomes modified by their 
character and size, and is reflected back. 
These reflections are received by the so- 
called “organs of the sixth sense.” The 
eyes of all insect-eating bats are dim and 
weak, and they apparently depend en- 
tirely upon the sensitiveness of their 
faces and wings in finding their way 
about. Professor Hartridge blindfolded 
a number and released them in a room 
which was crossed with many wires and 
partitioned from another room by a grid 
containing holes just large enough for 
the bats to fly through. The flying 
mammals never touched a wire and flew 
through the holes with ease. 

In many cases the organ that gives 
the bat the sixth sense is spread over a 
large part of its face. In the vampire 





THE PRICE 
OF WHEAT 


and the reasons why the 
Liverpool. market affects it 
more than the tariff laws of 
the United States are dis- 
cussed in a forthcoming arti- 
cle by Henry A. Bellows. 
Farmers may not like it, 
but we hope they will read 
it and tell us what they 
think of its conclusions. 














bat the organ is on the tip of the nose; 
it stands up in the air, and is called the 
“shield;” but in most of the small bats 
that catch insects on the wing we find 
two little leaves, not unlike the wings 
of the insect that it pursues, standing 
up just in front of the ears. It should 
be noted that all bats endowed with the 
sixth sense are very small, and conse- 
quently move their wings very rapidly, 
while the large bats with slowly moving 
wings, which live exclusively on fruit, 
never have the sixth sense, and always 
have large eyes. An example of the lat- 
ter is the kalong, a bat with a body 
about fourteen inches long and a wing 
spread of four feet or more. It does not 
inhabit caves, but makes its home 
among the thick foliage of trees. 

Following the sinking of the steam- 
ship Titanic as the result of striking an 
iceberg some years ago, Sir Hiram 
Maxim, the noted English inventor, tak- 
ing his cue from the sixth sense of the 
bat, proposed an apparatus for ships 
that would send out vibrations and 
record the “echoes” caused by them if 
they struck against any hard object—an 
ieeberg, for example. It was his idea 
that the infinitesimal amount of energy 
employed by the bat should be increased 
to two or three hundred horse-power— 
that is, waves with an amplitude and 
energy at least 300,000 times that of the 
bat should be sent out. 

These vibrations, he explained, al- 
though of great energy, would not be 
audible to human ears, but would travel 
at least twenty miles, so that they could 
be received and recorded by a suitable 
apparatus at that distance, and would be 
able to travel at least five miles and 
send back to the ship a reflected echo 
from another ship or an iceberg that 
would be strong enough to be detected. 
Such an echo, properly received and re- 
corded, would, he declared, not only 
indicate size and shape with a fair de- 
gree of aceuracy, but direction and dis- 
tance with great accuracy. 

More recently aeronautical experts, 
also taking cognizance of the sixth sense 
of the bat, have been experimenting 
along the same lines with a view to de- 
vising instruments which would record 
for airmen sounds as they approached 
objects, and thus safeguard them against 
collisions. 
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From M. B. Cummings, College of Agriculture, Burlington, Vermont 


“Pigs is pigs’ as a general thing, but here tney are acting the réle of calves with much success 





This picture shows a 
Moplah family of 
house-to-house milk 
dealers in India, 
and shows also the 
source of supply. The 
cow is tied to a tree 
in front of the bunga- 
low and milked under 
close supervision to 
prevent the shifty 
dealers from water- 
ing their wares. The 
Indian people them- 
selves, our informant 
states, do not object 
to having their milk 
watered. Being often 
very poor, they can 
afford but little pure 
milk, and watered 
milk “goes further.” 
The three girls at the 
right of the picture 
are outcast Hindus 











From D. Spencer Hatch, Trivandrum, Travancore, India 
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THE CENTENARY OF THOMAS HUGHES 
BY HENRY C. SHELLEY 


two young barristers were in 

éarnest talk in the study of the 
joint house which they had built in a 
suburb of London. “I have often 
thought,” said one, “that good might be 
done by a real novel for boys—not 
didactic, like ‘Sanford and Merton’— 
written in a right spirit, but distinctly 
aiming at being interesting.” When his 
companion had agreed, he went on to 
siy that he had tried his hand at such 
a story, but did not know whether it 
was worth publishing. Would his friend 
iiind looking at what he had written? 

Afi affirmative answer having been 
tiven to the question, a night or two 
later the first speaker placed in his 
friend’s hand the manuscript to which 
he had referred. “I found,” he has re- 
corded, “that I was reading a work of 
absorbing interest, which would place 
its writer on the front rank in contem- 
porary literature.” To his friend his 
verdict was prompt and emphatic: 
“fom, this must be published.” 

Such was the genesis of “Tom 
Brown’s Schoo] Days,” for one of those 
barristers was Thomas Hughes, the cen- 
tenary of whose birth fell on October 20, 
1922. His friend was that John M. Lud- 
low who figures so cften in the lives of 
the Christian Socialists who gathered 
round F. D. Maurice and Charles Kings- 
ley. Hughes was of the band. He was 
wholly at one with Maurice when he 
declared that the time had come to wage 
war with “the unsocial Christians and 
the unchristian Socialists.” 

That he was living side by side with 
Ludlow when he wrote “Tom Brown’s 
School Days” was proof of the reality 
of his belief in association or co-opera- 
tion. Each of the friends had come to 
a kindred conclusion. It was a desire 
to exchange legal chambers for a house 
out of London and yet near town. So 
they agreed to join forces, and bought a 
plot of land on Copse Hill, then and 
still a delightfully rural part of Wimble- 
don. The house, as the photograph 
shows, combined two buildings under 
one roof. The one stipulation of a Com- 
munistic kind upon which the friends 
agreed was that there was to be a com- 
mon library and that the garden and 
paddock were to be used in common by 
both families. This joint house, named 
The Firs, is still in the possession of 
two of Mr. Ludlow’s nephews, Sir 
Charles and Mr. Maurice des Graz. The 
only alterations made are the division 
of the garden and the transformation of 
the library into separate dining-rooms 
for each house. 

Here, then, as now identified for the 
first time, Tom Hughes wrote his im- 
mortal book. The “must be published” 
verdict was quickly acted upon. A few 


ey a late summer evening of 1856 














HOME OF TOM HUGHES AT WIMBLEDON 


“Tom Brown’s School Days’’ 


days after the conversation reported 
above Hughes wrote to Alexander Mac- 
millan, the publisher, to this effect: “As 
I have always told you, I am going to 
make your fortune, and you'll be happy 
to hear that the feat is almost or at 
least more than half done. I’ve been 
and gone and written or got in my head 
a one-volume novel, a novel for boys, to 
wit, Rugby in Arnold’s time.” 

That was no idle boast. The house 
of Macmillan was then in its infancy, 
with its headquarters, not in London, 
but at Cambridge. As Alexander Mac- 
millan was always the first to confess, 
it was with “Tom Brown’s School Days” 
that the firm made its “first great popu- 
lar success.” That success was never in 
doubt. Although some of the critics of 
1857 were indifferent to the merits of 
the story, treating the volume as a 
mere child’s book; its sterling qualities 
were so quickly recognized by the puWic 
that five big editions were demanded in 
nine months. And the demand never 
slackened. In the thirty years from 
1857 to 1887 no fewer than sixty-six 
editions had to be published. To this 
day the original publishers regularly 


carry in stock no fewer than five dis- 


tinct editions, while, owing to the lapse 
of copyright, the other versions are 
almost beyond calculation. It may be 
doubted whether the house of Macmil- 
lan has’ ever had a better seller. It 
certainly did render material help 
toward the fortune of Alexander Mac- 
millan, whatever it may have done for 


was written in the room in center on the first floor 


the fortune of its author. He certainly 
did not die rich. His will showed a 
personal estate of the gross value of 
£8,412, and of the net value of £6,078. 
Doubtless, however, he had lost much of 
the proceeds of “Tom Brown’s School 
Days” in his idealistic experiment at 
Rugby, Tennessee. 

Although Tom Hughes always pro- 
tested, and with much indignation, 
against the suggestion that Tom Brown 
was a portrait of himself at Rugby—“he 
is a much braver, and nobler, and purer 
fellow than I ever was’”—he fully ad- 
mitted that the early environment of 
his hero, the “small nest of the Browns,” 
had been faithfully drawn from the 
scenes of his native village of Uffington, 
in Berkshire. 

For the sake, then, of Tom Brown and 
Tom Hughes that restful and pictur- 
esque village in the Vale of White 
Horse will always hold a singular charm 
for the literary pilgrim. That remote 
ness from the busy highways of travel 
on which Hughes insists in the early 
chapters of “Tom Brown’s School Days” 
is not altogether destroyed. It is true 
that Uffington now boasts a railway sta- 
tion, but the village is more than a mile 
away, and its visitors are so few and 
infrequent and its natives so redolent 
of old-world courtesy and refinement 
that it is not difficult to project one’s 
self into that generation of the last cen- 
tury when Tom Brown was a boy. 

Some changes have taken place in 
Tom Brown’s village. For example, the 
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RUGBY SCHOOL, THE SCENE OF “TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS” 


“pebbly brook” from which he extracted 
his first stickleback with a bent pin is 
a mere trickle of water in which it 
would be almost impossible to find even 
a stickleback. Still more futile is it to 
seek the canal in which, under old 
Benjy’s tuition, he caught those three 
or four fish “averaging perhaps two and 
a hal? inches each.” That watercourse 
is extinct, its bed being a mere dry, 
weed-choked channel. 

But there are many welcome sur- 
vivals. One of the chief of these is that 
famous White Horse Hill, with its 
gigantic outline of a white horse cut in 
the turf, to which Hughes makes so 
many references and which he described 
so lovingly in his “The Scouring of the 
White Horse.” The general aspect of 
the village too is unchanged. It is 
still a vale—“that is, a flat country 
bounded by hills’.—and the houses are 
where they were, “dropped down with- 
out the least regularity, in nooks and 
out-of-the-way corners, by the sides of 
shadowy lanes, each with its patch of 
garden.” 

And there are man-built survivals 
also. Unhappily, the birthplace of 
Hughes has been destroyed, but there 
are two structures closely connected 
with his life and book which bid fair 
to weather many generations yet. One 
of these is Uffington Church, “the splen- 
did old Cross church,” as he calls it, 
in which he was baptized and where he 
worshiped so regularly all through his 
boyhood. For its own sake this noble 
example of the Early English style of 
architecture is well worth a visit; but 
to the Hughes pilgrim the interest of 
its north transept will outweigh all 
other attractions. On one wall are sev- 
eral tablets to the memory of various 
ancestors, and close at hand is a brass 
which bears this inscription: “This 
Tablet is erected to the Glory of God 
and in Memory of Thomas Hughes, Q.C., 
sometime M.P. for Lambeth and Frome, 
County Court Judge and Author of 
‘Tom Brown’s School Days.’ Born 29th 
Oct. 1822 in this Parish, he spent’ tis 
childhood here and was baptised in: this 


Church, of which kis grandfather, Dr. 
Hughes, was Vicar. He was a Friend 
of Religion, Liberty and Co-operation. 
He died 21st March, 1896.” Near the 
entrance, too, is another reminder of 
Uffington’s famous son in the form of 
this appeal over a money-box: “Will 
lovers of ‘Tom Brown’s School Days’ help 
towards the upkeep of the Organ erected 
to the Memory of Thomas Hughes, who 
was born in the parish and baptised in 
this Church?” 

Close beside the wall of the church- 
yard is another building familiar to the 
reader of “Tom Brown’s School Days.” 
This is that “well-endowed school” with 
which the village was “blessed,” that 
stood on an angle where three roads 
meet, “an old gray stone building with 
a steep roof and mullioned windows.” 
It was an old building in the eighteen- 
thirties, for it was built in 1617. The 
needs of the village children have long 
outgrown this tiny structure, but it is 
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still used as a reading-room for the 
younger lads. It was this building, it 
will be remembered, that the young 
Tom Brown used to watch with such 
impatience every afternoon for the out- 
coming of those playfellows of whom he 
was the daring and high-spirited ring- 
leader. 

One other building is more connected 
with the family history of Tom Hughes 
than his hero. This is the modest farm- 
house beside the lovely fish-pond where 
one of his maternal ancestresses made 
so brave a fight against adversity. Left 
a widow at an early age and in much 
reduced circumstances, she, though 
gently born and reared, set up here as 
a dairy farmer in the very village where 
she had been “the grand lady.” Cutting 
herself off from all social life, she 
worked early and late, and so prospered 
as to be able to pcertion her daughter 
and give her son a Cambridge educa- 
tion. The latter so profited by his 
mother’s self-denial that he rose high 
in the Church and died Master of the 
Temple. 

Then there is Rugby itself, the scene 
of those school days which Hughes has 
rendered immortal. As is meet, a fine 
statue of the writer stands in front of 
one of the school buildings; but it is in 
the chapel of the school that one seems 
to come nearest, not merely to the spirit 
of its.great head master, but also to that 
of Tom Brown and bis creator. To visit 
that chapel alone, as Tom Brown did 
after Arnold’s death, and to gaze upon 
the pulpit whence Arnold exercised his 
noble influence over his pupils, is to 
gain some understanding of the cause of 
the wholesome influence which “Tom 
Brown’s School Days” has exercised 
over countless thousands of lives. In 
one respect, as Kingsley said, “the jol- 
liest” book ever written, its supreme 
merit is its lofty tone, its glorification 
of all that is true and good. 
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FICTION 
HOUSE THAT DIED (THE). By Henry Bor- 
deaux. Duffield & Co., New York. $1.75. 
The author, a member of the French 
Academy, has the distinction of clarity, 
simplicity, and emotional sincerity in a 
degree rarely equaled. This book is ad- 
mirably translated. There is a deep 
melancholy underlying the history of 
this “dead house” and of the family that 
occupied it, but the events related are 
tragical in so human and natural a way 
that the story seems a true transeript 
of life. 


PLAYING WITH SOULS. By Countess de 
Chambrun. CG@harles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. $3.25. 

Like Mr. Hutchinson in “This Free- 
dom,” the Countess de Chambrun in 
“Playing With Souls” fiddles harmonics 
on a journalistic theme. In this in- 
stance the problem is the future of chil- 
dren of divorced parents. The illustra- 
tion might be cogent were it drawn 
from common experience, hut the situa- 
tion dealt with by the author is impos- 


sible -to any but the unbelievably. vapid 
and selfish characters whom she at- 
tempts to make representative of our 
aristocracy of wealth. It is impossible 
to sympathize with, or even to become 
interested in, any of the characters of 
the story excepting that of the young 
heroine, immolated on the altar of the 
author’s sensationalism. “Playing With 
Souls,” in short, is the type of novel 
which would enthrall and excite devoted 
readers of Miss Marie Corelli. 


ESSAYS AND CRITICISM 
POETIC MIND (THE). By F. C. Prescott. 
Macmillan Company, New York. $2. 
Professor F. C. Prescott attempts the 
impossible in “The Poetic Mind.” It is 
his desire to describe the operation of 
the poet’s mind, and he takes as his 
thesis that poetry is a product of asso- 
ciational thinking as opposed to rational 
thinking. To prove his points (which, 
by the way, can never really be proved 
unless the reader is willing to accept the 
writer’s premises at the very beginning) 
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Professor Prescott applies Freudian 
principles to his investigations. Al- 
though the author is crammed with 
illustrative examples of his reasons for 
declaring poetic thought to be mainly 
associative, partly unconscidus, tending 
to universality and half a dozen other 
things, it should be pointed out that no 
young man reading this book will be 
able to coerce his own mind into a poeti- 
cal state. 


CONTRIBUTORS’ 
GALLERY 


ILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN, nominee 

for President by three Democratic 

Conventions and Secretary of State in 

President Wilscn’s Administration, has 

been President of the National Dry Fed- 
eration since 1918. 


YDNEY GREENBIE, after 

two years as editor, 
schoolmaster, and _lec- 
turer in California, set 
‘out upon an _ indefinite 
sojourn in the Pacific. 
He visited the South Sea 
Islands, New Zealand, 
Australia, the Philip 
pines, China, and finally 
traveled to Japan, where 
he remained for two years and a half. 
It was during this stay in Japan that 
he became intimately acquainted with 
Robert Young, as his associate on the 
editorial staff of the “Japan Chronicle.” 
Mr. Greenbie is an expert on Far East- 
ern affairs. He is the author of a suc- 
cessful book entitled “Japan: Real and 
Imaginary,” of which The Outlook said 
in a review written at the time of its 
publication: “It is one of the most in- 
teresting books on the Island Empire 
published within a decade.” 





ARON D’ESTOURNELLES DE CONSTANT is 
Senator from the Sarthe in the 
French Parliament. He spent eight 
years at the French Embassy in London 
and was a member of the two Hague 
Conferences. The translation of his 
article was made by Mr. Elbert Francis 
Baldwin, whose correspondence from 
Lausanne appears in this issue, and was 
approved by Baron d’Estournelles. 


ARGARET 'WIDDEMER was born in 

Doylestown, Pennsylvania, and 
was brought up almost entirely in coun- 
try towns until her coming to New York 
in 1916. She has written both verse and 
prose since early childhood, and has 
contributed poems and short stories to 
magazines since 1912. Among _ her 
novels are included “The Rose-Garden 
Husband,” “Why Not?” “I’ve Married 
Marjorie,” and “The Year of Delight.” 
Her poetry comprises “The Factories,” 
“Cross Currents,” and “The Old Road to 
Paradise,” which won for her a share 
with Carl Sandburg in the Pulitzer 
Prize for the best two books of poems 
in the year 1917. Her latest work, “A 
Tree With a Bird in It,” is a series of 
parodies 6n contemporary American 
poets. 
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“These Buildings, in different cities, 
have no heating problem” 


Each is part of a Community Heating System. Each is 
heated by steam taken from the underground distribution 
mains leading from a Central Heating Station. 


These buildings are representative of more than 400 
cities or groups of buildings for which we have designed or 


installed Community Heating Systems. 


They have a constant heat supply ¢wenty-four hours a 
day, without the dirt and danger incident to basement 
heating fires, coal and ash handling. Firemen’s services are 


not needed. 


This is the logical way to heat buildings—generate the steam 
in a Central Station and distribute it through underground . 
mains, the same as gas and water, paid for similarly by meter. 

We have prepared an interesting booklet on Adsco Com- 
munity Heating; ask for Bulletin No. 20-O. Bulletin No. 158-O it = 
describes Adsco Heating—the coal-saving system—for individual —3 


buildings, with any make of boiler. 
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Adsco Graduated Packless 
Radiator Valve 


AMERICAN [)ISTRICT STEAM COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES An® WORKS 


‘Norta Tonawanna. NY. 
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For Sore Throat, Hoarseness 


Coughing, and all throat troubles from 
asthmatic and catarrhal conditions. 


Brows . 


armless—safe for children. Not candy 
but a cough remedy. ggists. 
SOHN !. BROWN & SON, Boston, Mass. 
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Whooping ht 
Coug 
Asthma, Spasmodic 
Croup, Bronchitis 
Coughs, Influenza 


A household remedy avoiding drugs. Cresolene 
is vaporized at the bedside during the night. It 
has become in the past forty years the most 
widely used remedy for whooping cough and 
spasmodic croup. 

When children complain of sore throat or 
cough, use at once, 








Est. 1879 
Send for descriptive booklet 31A 
For Sale by Druggists 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 
62 Cortlandt St., New York 
or Leeming-Miles Bldg:, Montreal, Canada 

















| COOK’S Annual SUMMER Cruise 
| by specially chartered, new, oil - 


63 Days Cruise—June 30 to Sept. 1 


x ideal, unique summer vacation af- 
fording recreation in the realms ofhis- 


A cruise of nearly 13,500 miles. 


Popular Fares inclusive of all Travel, " | 
Excursions, Drives, Guide service, etc. a 


THOS. COOK & SON] 


t 245 Broadway NEW YORK 561 Fifth Ave. | 
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Plan Your Garden NOW 
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DON HAIL 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Combined in ownership and 
management. Hospitable, quiet 
homelike. Broad deck porches 
overlooking the sea. Beautiful 


pavilions and sun parlors. Pleasant 
rooms. Golfand yacht club privileges. 
OnBeachandBoardwalk. American 
Plan. Write for folder and rates. 
LEEDSand LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
é The new Boardwalk Wing of 
Haddon Hall affords new op- 


portunities for pleasure, 
comfort and rest. 
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HIGHWAY IMPROVEMENT—A PUBLIC SERVICE 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE FROM WASHINGTON 
BY HENRY L. SWEINHART 


closely related to many phases of 

present-day civilization than that 
of highway improvement and transpor- 
tation. It is a problem that touches the 
life, directly or indirectly, of every man, 
woman, and child in the United States. 
It has many angles—social, economic, 
and financial. 

The problem is of recent origin. It 
came with the advent of the automobile 
and the motor truck. The speed of the 
horse was the measuring rod by which 
the roads of the past were developed. 
The speed of the automobile and the 
weight of the motor truck have hecome 
the gauge on which development to-day 
must proceed. 

Just as the United States was unpre- 
pared for participation in a World War, 
so it was unprepared for the Aladdin- 
like spread of the automobile to every 
corner of the land. Motor development, 
with its rapid strides in the space of a 
few years, has run far ahead of highway 
improvement; and the Nation is now 
trying to catch up. In this great work, 
as pointed out at the second National 
Conference on Education for Highway 
Engineering and Highway Transport at 
a recent three-day session in Washing- 
ton, there is needed, not only technical 
skill and advice, but also public support 
of the administrative and engineering 
organizations engaged in highway work 
and, in addition, education of the public 
to a proper use of the highways from a 
traffic standpoint. 

In spite of the fact that the Romans, 
almost two thousand years ago, built 
some roads which still exist, that Napo- 
leon gave not only his Code but also 
many hundreds of kilometers of excel- 
lent roads to France, and that there are 
other scattered examples of good road 
building, there had been little actual 


‘i is no problem that is more 


improvement or development in this 
science from the days when man first 
began to hew paths through the wilder. 
ness down to a period less than a short 
span of life in the past. Highway in- 
provement, both as a science and as a 
developed fact, has made greater ad- 
vances in the past thirty years or less 
than in all previous history. 

This marvelous phenomenon in the 
history of transportation is the out. 
growth of one of the greatest factors in 
modern c vilization—the use of steam 
and other power to take the place of 
that formerly furnished by the muscular 
power of the horse or other animal of 
burden. Invention has made the high- 
ways of the past as useless to modern 
civilization as a coat of armor would be 
to the present-day soldier. George Wash: 
ington would have changed some of his 
predictions in regard to the lines of 
commercial and industrial development 
which this country would take if he 
could have looked forward a few years 
to the invention of. the steam-engine, 
which made possible the upbuilding of 
the West, or still further to the coming 
of the automobile and the motor truck, 
supplementing, as they do, the railway 
in the commercial and social life of the 
Nation. 

The highway transport conference em- 
phasized the vital part which the high- 
way to-day plays in civilization. The 
highways of the United States must be 
improved to meet the demands which 
this civilization is making on them. A 
good start already has been made; much 
remains to be done in order that the 
road-building programme which this 
country has mapped out for itself may 
be carried through to meet all the re 
quirements, severe and constantly in- 
creasing as they will be, which will be 
made upon it. All indications point to 
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THIS MAP SHOWS HIGHWAY IMPROVEMENT RESEARCH WORK BEING DONE IN THE 
STATES BY ORGANIZATIONS, STATE HIGHWAY DEPARTMENTS, AND COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES 
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the belief that the officials in charge of 
this work have been proceeding in a 
thoroughly scientific and conservative 
manner, with an eye to the future, 80 
that it will not be necessary in the years 
ahead to go back and change the broad 
outlines of the system which is being 
employed or the essential parts of any 
of the actual road-building work which 
is being done now. The engineers at the 
head of the Government’s road move- 
ment are studying their problems care- 
fully, realizing that in this way greater 
progress will be made in the end. 

Highway development has a great fu- 
ture before it. The Conference in Wash- 
ington, which revealed a spirit of fine 
co-operation between engineers and edu- 
cators, between Federal and State au- 
thorities, and between the road builders 
and the automobile interests, brought 
out the fact that there is need for 
research work in many branches of the 
highway improvement field. Further, it 
was shown by the discussions that the 
problem of properly financing the great 
amount of highway construction which 
remains to be done in the United States 
must be given careful study. Highway 
engineering, with its allied Govern- 
mental, State, and civic positions, offers 
many opportunities, it was pointed out, 
for ambitious young men. 

From a sociological point of view, the 
possibility of the modern highway as a 
decentralizer, as the most potent agent 
yet found in the “back-to-theland” 
movement, is one that has aroused the 
intense interest of social worker and 
economist alike. The highway is taking 
civilization in all its forms to the 
farmer. It is giving the dweller on the 
farm the benefits and the pleasures of 
the city dweller; it is making commer- 
cial, educational, and social opportuni- 
ties accessible to the farmer. On this ac- 
count, it is argued, the present-day im- 
proved highway should, literally, be the 
road to take part of the congested city 
populations to the country. To-day less 
than one-third of the population of the 
United States is on farms, it was stated 
by. Dr. C. J. Galpin, economist in charge 
of farm population and rural life, of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. Sixty-eight cities of more than 
100,000 population each contain nearly 
another third of the Nation’s population, 
while the balance live in smaller cities 
and towns. 

Improvement in highway construction 
is being made possible through the great 
amount of research work that is being 
done by the Federal Government and the 
States and in colleges and universities 
throughout the country. Tests of all 
sorts are being made. Experimental 
roads have been built and accurate rec- 
ords kept of the traffic passing over them 
to determine the effect on various 
strengths of road and of different kinds 
of surface material. In one instance a 
device similar to a seismograph, known 
as a “profilometer,” measures the 
smoothness of the road. This has been 
employed on the two-mile experimental 
Bates Road, in Illinois; as the machine, 
set on bicycle wheels, moves along there 
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HIGHWAY IMPROVEMENT—A 
PUBLIC SERVICE (Continued) 


is recorded on a paper a line showing 
the “profile” of the road. On the Vir- 
ginia side of the Potomac, at the Arling- 
ton experiment farm, within sight of the 
Lincoln Memorial, the United States 
Bureau of Public Roads has built a 
circular test track on which a machine, 
operating automatically, is used to test 
the wearing qualities of sections of con- 
crete paving of various kinds. The Bu- 
reau conducts many other field and 
laboratory tests. Attention was directed 
at the Conference to how many State 
highway departments, colleges and uni- 
versities, and other organizations are 
co-operating in this important research 
work; and it was pointed out that many 
of the States have common problems in 
road building, and that the study along 
this line in Connecticut and Massachu- 
seits should be made available in Illi- 
nois and Wisconsin. One opportunity 
for study is how to get rid of the “wash- 
board” effect which is found on the 
asphalt of many city streets. This and 
numerous other problems present them- 
selves to the young highway engineer. 
In 1921, as stated by Thomas H. 
Macdonald, chief ef the United States 
Bureau of Good Roads, there was ex- 


pended for highways by all agencies and 
from all sources an estimated total of 
more than $700,000,000. The figures for 
1922, it is believed, will fall some- 
what below those of 1921. The rate of 
highway improvement has not kept pace 
with the demand, asserted Mr. Mac- 
donald, and on this account it is cer- 
tain there will be a “long period of 
major activity” in road building in the 
United States. On initial construction 
of improved highways there must be 
spent billions of dollars during the next 
ten or fifteen years; and then there will 
be permanent maintenance to be taken 
care of. 

How are these vast funds to be raised? 
That is a question on which there was 
considerable discussion at the Confer- 
ence, without any definite answer being 
given. It is a financial problem of great 
magnitude, to which, as was pointed out, 
careful but at the same time prompt 
attention should be given. It is a prob- 
lem which is pressing for an answer, for 
the work must go forward and means 
must be found to meet the cost. 

Who are the beneficiaries of our im- 
proved highways? How much of the 
cost should be met by the present gen- 
eration through immediate taxation, and 
how much should be left for posterity, 
which will receive the roads in good con- 
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dition presumably, to pay? How should 
the burden be divided between the heavy 
motor truck, which with its pounding 
weight wears out the roads rapidly, and 
the light automobile, which does not 
damage the roads to an appreciable ex- 
tent, but which requires width rather 
than thickness of road and which col- 
leetively occupies a vast amount of sur- 
face area on the roads and city streets? 
How much more should a farmer whose 
property which increases in Nalue by 
reason of its abutting an improved high- 
way pay in taxes than the farmer— 
equally a beneficiary through use of the 
road—whose property lies some distance 
away from the road? The following sug- 
gestions in regard to the question of 
financing were placed before the Con- 
ference by A. J. Brosseau, a financial 
authority of the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce: 

“First, the preparation of a construc- 
tive budget by every State, estimating 
the cost of the primary and secondary 
roads to be built, year by year, for the 
next ten years. 

“Second, that, based upon the stage of 
development of that programme at this 
time, the cost of construction, all or part, 
shall be met by bond issues, except in 
those States where the construction pro- 
gramme is practically complete. 

“Third, that a budget of current oper- 
ating costs be set up to defray interest 
on bonds, amortization charges, and 
maintenance. The amount necessary to 
pay interest and amortization should be 
included in the general. tax levy. .The 
cost of maintenance should be assessed 
against the user. 

“Fourth, that all expenditures should 
be under the control of the State high- 
way departments. 

“Fifth, that regulatory powers should 
be as flexible as possible and lodged only 
within the State highway department, 
to be administered in accordance with 
the needs of the public.” 

Where State highway bonds are neces- 
sary, they might be issued for as long 
a period as fifty years, in Mr. Brosseau’s 
opinion. 

The Federal Government itself has a 
fund of $50,000,000 available this year 
for highway improvement purposes; and 
this amount will be increased during the 
next two succeeding years, and probably 
for a longer period. In order that the 
States may be prepared to take advan- 
tage of the National Government’s co- 
operation in road-building expenses, it 
bas been made known in advance that 
next year’s appropriation will be $60,- 
000,000 and that of the succeeding year 
$75,000,000. 

The money expended on improved 
highways is for a public service from 
which all the people benefit in one way 
or another, through cheapening of trans- 
portation costs, through the pleasure of 
automobiling, through having all the 
benefits of civilization brought closer to 
their door. Those engaged in the work 
of improving the Nation’s highways are 
enthusiastic; it is important that they 
have an enthusiastic public back of 
them. 


























“YOU, TOO. 


BY MARIA MORAVSKY 


t always irritates me in the extreme 

when I read an advertisement end- 
ing this way: 

“You, too, with the help of our miracu- 
lous pills, can become the head of a 


firm.” “You, too, with the help of our 
Correspondence School, may improve 
your digestion.” “You, too, with our 


Twin Cleanser may write perfectly sell- 
able scenarios,” and so on. 

Did I mix them slightly? Never mind, 
no harm done. The trustful Americans 
would not lose much if most of these 
advertisements were interposed, in 
pieces, in a crazy quilt of words. For 
they are words, and werds only. 

There are such things as heritage, the 
weight of the brain, the size of our 
hands, and a thousand other differences, 
long ago “premeditated” by our ances- 
tors and by the history of our race. We 
can change them to a certain extent, but 
not indefinitely and not with equal ease. 
If I cannot count easily the change 
given me by my grocer, can I cherish 
ambition of becoming a first-class ac- 
countant? No, I rather prefer to remain 
a free-lance writer. If my Newfound- 
land friend whose ancestors heard 
nothing but the beating of the great 
waves against their island in the way of 
classical music cannot tell Wagner from 
Sibelius, should he strive to be a great 
musician? I would not advise him to. 
Impossible is impossible, and “one can- 
not jump above one’s head,” as the Rus- 
sian saying goes. So let us stop jump- 
ing. 

It may sound cruel to an ambitious 
young man who spends his spare time 
training himself for a “responsible ex- 
ecutive” that he had better quit. But 
it is only cruelty of words. It is much 
more cruel to put into his head that he 
can be a leader of men if he cannot even 
impress the office boy to supply him with 
enough blanks. It is rather misleading 
for one to hope to be a wizard of finance 
if he could not make that little shop of 
his pay after two years of effort. “If 
you cannot succeed at first, quit, quit at 
once!” justly says Stephen Leacock. 

Some of the biggest firms in the States 
have enough self-respect to forswear this 
kind of advertisement. A friend of mine 
who had offered to a well-known photo- 
graphic company an advertisement story 
about earning a living by selling 

“photos” to the papers received from the 
vice-president of the company this dig- 
nified reply: 

“We cannot use advertisements which 
would lead an average amateur pho- 
tographer into the belief that he can 
equal the professional. We promise our 
customers onl¥ the kind of results which 
ninety-nine out of a hundred can easily 
obtain.” 

There is honesty for you! . How many 
of the “You, Too’s” can promise such 
results? 

‘Stop grasping your prospective buyer 
by the sleeve! Every merchant can sell 
good goods without exaggerating their 
merits. 
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BERMUDA 





NEW YORK CITY 





FRASCATI 
HOTEL 


BERMUDA 


A homelike Hotel, modern 
equipment, centrally located. 
A delightful water front with 
unsurpassed sea bathing, boat- 
ing, fishing, tennis and danc- 
ing. Nearest Hotel to the 
18-hole Mid-Ocean and 9- 
hole Prospect Golf Courses. 


OPEN ALL YEAR 
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Asheville, N.C. 
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Inn, in the glorious Land of the 
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ALASKA $x5xihit 

FRONTIER 

Have a real vacation with us gent summer 
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THE TAKU RIVER COMPANY, Juneau, Alaska 








MARGO TERRACE HOTEL 


Asheville, N. C. 


A select family hotel occu 

tiful and healthful location. 

best features of both hotel b 

derful ——} and motor roads. Splendid golf 

3 the or further particulars, address 
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Hotel Hargrave 


West 72d S8t., through 

to Fist St.. New York 
300 rooma, each with bath. Absolutely 
fireproof. One block to 72d 8t. en- 
trance of Central Park. Comfort and 
refinement combined with moderate 
rates. Send for illustrated booklet J. 


y 53 Washin 
HOTEL JUDSON ton Seaane 
odigint Judson ig Church. Kooms 
rm | without bath. Rates $3.50 per day, 
including meals. Spec ial rates for two weeks 
or more. Location very central. Convenient 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
Pocono Manor 


Winter 
Inn 


American Plan Moderate Rates 


References Required 


The happy land of winter sports and health- 
giving rest. Skiing, skating, tobogganing 
and snowshoeing. Bracing climate, excellent 
food, comfortable rooms, personal attention. 

The ideal week-end trip. 

Less than three hours from New York via 
the D. L. & W.R.R. It is suggested that 
reservations be made at once. 


H. ARTHUR HALL, Manager 


Pocono Manor, Pa. 
“Pennsylvania’s Most Healthful Resort” 


owanda, Pa., Weoteieh. Luxurious 
country home—beautiful estate; access- 

le L. V. R. R.; owner trained puree, Pine Fine 

air, good food steam heat, o wood fires, 

con pastes, soap ai i copie ae 

rs, autom orses; simple life. 

klet address Miss EizaserH LAMB. 


Health Resorts 
































est. 1841 
Private Hospital 
For Mental and Nervous Diseases 


Sanford Hall, « 


Comfortable, homelike surround- 
ings; modern methods of treatment ; 
competent nurses. 15 acres of lawn, 
= flower and vegetable ens. 

‘ood the best. Write for booklet. 


Sanford Hall Flushing New York 


Hew Home—For Staxty women and 

unfit to care for them- 
selves. Ly - seoqenenees, Sixteen beds. 410 
J Wheaton, Illinois. Phone 162. 
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market for real estate. 


possible buyers. 


THE OUTLOOK 


To Real Estate Owners and Dealers 


All indications point to an active and profitable spring 
You are interested in reaching 


The Outlook will issue three special Real Estate 


Numbers, dated February 21, March 21, and April 18. 
A small advertisement in these special issues will enable 
you to reach thousands of prospective buyers and renters. 


line. 
copy. 


In the three corresponding special issues for 1921 The 
Outlook published 337 separate real estate advertisements. 
In the same issues for 1922 The Outlook carried 353 real 


estate advertisements. 


The steady growth in volume of real estate advertising 
is the best indication of the particular value of The Outlook 


in bringing consistent results. 


regarding your property. 


The rate for real estate advertising is only 60 cents a 
We will be glad to aid you in the preparation of 
Write us promptly, sending full information 


Real Estate Department, The Outlook Company, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 











Health Resorts 


Live Stock 





VALEN SANATORIUM 
YONKERS, N. Y. 
cho-Therapeutic Treatment. Booklet. 
Real Estate 
{[ASSACHUSETTS 
PE Ocean I Front nt Bungalows 


DD sw. Ball, $6 Pine St., N.Y. 
NEW YORK. 





















White Scotch Collies 


Ideal dog for sity oc or —-. 


try, guardian for 

f » jefender | for jy Ang 
or. comfort tomother. Herd 
ind Beau- 





gent to 
for North Pole trip. Write 
us Ww) you ymeode dew for. 








) Secures 100-Acre Farm 


8, tools, 100 bu. potatoes, 10 bu. a 
foie enn ho 36-ft. : 
e 


} Liu, 7 $400 need ils 
rms 33S8tates. ged. py free. 8 
) TAGENGY: 150 BM Nassau 8t., N.Y. ais 
Ideal and reasonable 
galow Sites amon; Som on ‘cliffs 
er; secluded, but on 


and electricity. Near 1 000 Islands. rea FE 
ly,settling estate Dor Dar ee aands. Y. 


ORTH CAROLINA 


inehurst 


NORTH CAROLINA 






















inter Homes 


For Sale and 
for Rent 


. NEWCOMB & COMPANY 


AUTOMOBILES 


(OMOBILE owners, 

cs, send 4 for Le 
popular motor 

tic met 2 on overhauling, 


th oT Bates Bidg., 











BOOKS, MAGAZINES 
MANUSCRIPTS 
em ag eg pre’ ; 
lectures, icles, oratio’ ebates. 
service. Authors’ Research Bureau, 500 ifth 
Ave., New York. 
Mn | MANUSCRIPTS WANTED. Full- 
jength S Peien, detective and ~ — 


Publ, 308 okie at. Polsdebe 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


SAFE FIRST MORTGAGE mes 
CERTIFICATES i secured, tax 











pted, Permanent 
on reson ee A as payment Home Buiild- 
ing & Loan Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 





EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 
’ TEACHERS needed for January, Feb 
and ber, all departments of schoo 
pecial terms. THE ophoals 
ACHERS’ AGENCY, Macheca 
New Orleans, La. 
STATIONERY 
UNUSUALLY desirable ge fer an 
ype of correspond 200 shee high 


lence. 
grade note eh 4... poe oe 
our ime ant —¥ a, ried 


ce on request, Gea can h buy cheaper 
stationery, but do you want to? wis, 284 
Second Ave., Troy, N. Y. 


OLD Hampshire bond; 100 sheets (6x7) 
#2 delivered. 


Franklin ey, 
ee cl BRSONAL STATIONERY, 
seater rte 
enve 
“errant ER CO. 
Add 10s Ww of Denver. 
200 sh iain Ga note 
envelopes priated with a 
Oc extra west 
. Order der direct or ~~ he = samples. 
M. C. Harp, Box 139E, Lansingburg, N.Y. 








and co 
STATE 
Building, 











STATIONERY 


SITUATIONS WANTED 





PSE.4 VERS, BG, printing. Cords inven 


Phineas, An 





HELP WANTED 
Business Situations 
HOTELS NEED TRAINED MEN AND 
WOMEN. Lyre gt demand for high- 
mneceasary. “We train y b ea en t 
unn ou by mi pu 
in touch with ofesle you be, meal Big 
fine bo Sete, inte: West, Fy > advance- 
permanent. free book, 
BIG OPPORTUNITY, #9 





YO Lewis 
Hotel Training Schools, Suite 5842, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
EXCEPTIONALLY eatin rls’ op 
can use efficient field secreta counci 
ors with following. 3,242, Ou 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 
WORKING _housekeeper, family three 
adults, New York suburbs. Relerepess. 
3,251, Outlook. 

WANTED—Woman to manage household 
and direct varied interests of family—two 
boys and a girl, all past is. Exce aa quel 
ifications required. A ddress 3, Outlook. 


Teachers and Governesses 
NURSERY gove French or Swiss 
poctactags must eS ban intelligence and pa- 
tience. Permanent iS position | 


country 3 owe ag 
children, 4 and 7. vvnkg oe 
H. Chambers, Rivet Road, Louisville, tg 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 
. LADY of middle age desires position of 
nomena ‘in a RA ay where chil 

need care. Experience ren of 


ll ages. Can f 
3, 7 Outlook. 





COMPANION, experienced and ad capable of of 

teaching and caring for y 

—_. to traveling 
ever been ill and ag ag ean, 

references. Write M. A. 

Providence, R. I. 

DIRECTING joussineepes companion in 
private henschelé, anal hotel, 
American Christian widow with ee years’ 
excellent pas amen 3,255, Outloo 


be yet ed and vy oo naga 


Pcie 


tical, gentlewoman, age 41 years, congenial, 
efficient, 1 ‘0 ears’ experience in one of the 
best sc sn Ame ica, desires a position in 


a boys’ evel or oad Will 
$208 On ome I go anywhere. 








Companions and Domestic Helpers 
LADY, experienced traveler, would — 4 


gute or cha to two or 
raveling in rope next nee: Pitefer. 


ences exchanged. 3,256, 

ROUSEEREPER memge who 
es a Gorenshly at gon hy of 
iu 
3251, Outlook. 


lent personal references. 
YOUNG. college woman with 
wil 


technical 
desires — as housekeeper. 
e entire erences ex- 
3,264. Outlook. 


WIDOW of refinement desires ition as 
oa Best of references. 3,261, Outlook. 


4 Ay “aI as mother’s helper, 
school, = simi 


esis * Bost of referen 
ort to 1011 open ring Garden 8t., Greensboro, 


Teachers and Governesses 


FRENCH and music. Private or class. Ref- 
ped Quick results. Madame C., 3,253, 


eeeTOR. formerly head master, will act as 

tutor-companion to one or two boys (a4 
12-14) going abroad. Ref .~~4 vailable 
June to September. 3,259, O 


J 




















MISCELLANEOUS 
TO young desiring train in th 
care ot obstetrical 1 its a very ro h 
nurses’ aid course of six months is ¢ y 
the Lying-In Hospital, 307 Second Ave., New 
rm onthly we a and- ful) mainte- 
. For xr informatior 

address Directress of Nurses. 


BOYS wanted. 500 boys wanted to sell The 


Outlook each week. No em ent necessary. 
hha for solting P Carrier Fa _—w 
Now Lore Oey: ompany, Fou ve., 


MIS8 Guthman, New York shopper, will 
for you, services free. No samples. 
erences. 309 Weat 99th St. 


a Seis te ee even board 


18 to 35 

learning it New Yor City insti- 
eas de- 

sige tae olde. Tiase . Times Y.6., 


"F . SUGGESTION on lectly 
pe ae — Dine plow. soothing, re- 


iis fits doctor. x il”, $1 





ra 0 Ask 
-» Dept. O, 1 B13. ostpal. 


ian care for semi-invalids or eltety 
persons in her home. Mrs. Osborne, 612 Lin- 
coln Ave., Dunellen, N. J. 

TrrEwarued deme 5 at home post, 
rate, and rapid work 3b OW 











“When the stormy winds do blow” 


So goes the old sea song, and it would 
be good advice to add 


DRINK 


Baker’s 


OocOa 


It is warming and 
sustaining, for it 
has genuine food 
value, and may 
be safely indulged 
in any hour of the 
day, for it is stim- 
ulating only in 
the sense that pure food is 
stimulating. 


286. v. 8. Pat. OFF. 


It is delicious too 
MADE ONLY BY 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free 

















¥ Army Auction n Bargains 


ga. Hand and Shoulder Gun . 
Haversacks wisp up 
TENTS $1.95 = 
Fullset Armysteelletters andfigures,$1. 
acres s. Illustrated catal 
for 1922---372 pages---includi 
monly | patesootin inforgatien © 


secured we 1 
mai .= at 16 page, 
10 cents. Srameked: 
Francis Bannerman Sons, 501 Broadway, N.Y. 
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r . . 
Ask forHHorlicks 
The ORIGINAL 


Malted Milk Safe 


Milk 

and Malt 
Grain Ext. 
in powder, makes 
The Food-Drink 
Jor All Ages 


6B Avoid Imitations=Substitutes 





THE OUTLOOK 


BY THE WAY 


“ A’ Wayland, Kentucky,” says a trav- 

eler who writes in the “Type Metal 
Magazine,” “I was met by a team of 
tough mules hitched to a ‘jolt’ wagon. 
In this ‘jolt?’ wagon I traveled twelve 
miles over the worst road I have ever 
seen. The journey took five hours. At 
times one side of the wagon sank into 
a rut three feet deep. Every hundred 
feet we dropped into holes two to four 
feet deep. The road followed a creek, 
which we crossed and recrossed forty- 
one times in the twelve miles. Not a 
single bridge has ever been constructed 
in this district. ‘The people here sell 
little, and they buy little except shoes, 
overalls, crockery, tinware, and a few 
canned goods. The chief reason for this 
is the cost of transportation—seventy- 
five cents a hundred pounds for hauling 
over the twelve-mile trail from Way- 
land. 

“As I came north,” the traveler con- 
tinues, “and reached the beautiful 
National highway at Columbus, Ohio, I 
could not help making an obvious com- 
parison. The most shiftless farmer in 
this section is a plutocrat compared to 
the Kentucky mountaineer. ... We are 
making headway. I do not think any 
of us would care to trade what we have 
to-day for the conditions which pre- 
vailed a century ago”—and which still 
seem to prevail in some of the moun- 
tainous parts of Kentucky, chiefly owing 
to the condition of the roads. 


The following couldn’t have happened 
in America. It occurred in London, as 
reported in “Punch:” 

“Specialist—‘One more question be- 
fore you go. What do you drink?’ 
Patient—‘Thank you kindly, doctor— 
just a spot of whisky.’ ” 


New York City, with its vast area of 
300 square miles, still includes a good 
many farms, according to the last Cen- 
sus. They number 800 in all, compris- 
ing about 20,000 acres. But this number 
is less than half the number of farms 
in the city twenty vears ago. The value 
of the 800 farms is over $35,000,000, of 
which only about one-ninth is credited 
to buildings. Another generation will 
doubtless see the transformation of 
most of these farms into city lots. 


“Madam, what is your subject?—it’s 
escaped my mind,” a toastmaster asked 
of the next speaker, as reported by an 
Arkansas subscriber. “I don’t need any 
subject,” retorted the woman; “I can 
talk anyway.” “This reminds me,” our 
contributor goes on, “of the man who 
attended a banquet and listened to a 
speaker for two hours. ‘What did he 
talk about?’ the wife asked him when 
he went home. ‘Why, he didn’t say,’ 
replied the weary husband.” 


“Getting a royal flush is so rare an 
experience in poker-playing,” once de- 
clared a card expert, “that when a man 
is lucky enough to draw one the news 
is often sent to the papers like the birth 
of a two-headed calf or a three-legged 


chick.” This assertion was brought to 
mind with the reading of a newspaper 
heading, “Makes a Royal Flush and 
Then Drops Dead.” The paragraph fol- 
lows: 

Davenport, Iowa, Jan. 13.—“A royal 
flush!” exclaimed Charles Hass, while ~ 
at the home of a friend, - playing 
poker this afternoon. He had dis- 
carded two cards and picked up a 
jack and ten of spades, filling out a 
premier hand. As he reached for the 
chips he fell dead of a paralytic 
stroke. 


“San Francisco me more flowers per 
capita than any other city in the world.” 
So says the San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce. The downtown streets are 
gay with flower stands every month in 
the year, according to an article in the 
“Journal of the National Education 
Association.” “Twenty-five cents—or 
‘two bits’ as they say in California—will 
buy an armful of flaming marigolds. In 
the spring, the blossom-filled ‘Valley of 
Heart’s Delight’ draws superlatives from 
the most seasoned globe-trotter.” Los 
Angeles papers please copy! 


Under the heading “The Best Short 
Stories of 1922 B.c.” the New York 
“Herald” gives an honored place to 
these specimens of the humor of the 
ancient world: { 

An Irish laborer in Bristow-off-Tyne 
had been warned to be careful of a 
quarry pit in the neighborhood. His 
foreman saw him suddenly stagger and 
disappear over the crest of the opening. 

At once he ran to the edge. “Are you 
dead, Padraic?” 

“Sure, an’ I’m kilt entirely.” 

“Man, you don’t sound dead.” 

“Well, if I’m not dead, I’m knocked 
spacheless.” 


“Prisoner, you are accused of stealing 
a pig.” 

“Yes, your Honor.” 

“Did you take it?” 

“Yes, your Honor.” 

“You plead guilty to theft?” 

“No, your Honor. I took it for a 
joke.” 

A thoughtful frown creased the judi- 
cial brows. “How far did you carry that 
pig?” 

“Just over to my house—a matter of 
two miles.” 

“You carried that joke entirely too 
far.” 


From the “Princeton Tiger:” 

Citizen—“So you refused $3,000 spot 
cash to let this liquor truck go?” Cop— 
“Yes, sir.” Citizen—‘Were you _ re- 
warded for your honesty?” Cop—‘Sure, 
sir; the chief gave me a case.” 


From the “Fliegende Blaetter:” 

“How old are you, miss?” “I have 
seen four and twenty summers.” “And 
how many years were you blind?” 


From the Munich “Simplicissimus:” 

“What! Dinner isn’t ready? Then 
I’m going t6 a restaurant.” “But wait 
just five minutes.” “Will it be ready 
then?” “No, I’ll come with you.” 
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In social life it is the per 
son with a background o 
per cultural knowledge who 
is always interesting. 
rid.” 
r of ‘. e ° 
are . 
=| How the Pocket University now brings 
the ; 
tion ; * ® 
will t the wor to your fireside 
will e culture O V 
In 
y of A liberal education in Literature, Biography, Drama, Art, Poetry, 
rom P . : : ‘ 
Sod Science and Music now made yours in only 20 minutes a day. 
; HAT are the essentials ofa cultured mind? ground of cultural knowledge that adds so much to and interesting a way as to make the reading of 
\ / From the vast sum total of human knowl- personality, that makes him feel at ease among these books a fascinating pleasure. 
hort edge what elements must. be acquired by _ worthwhile associates, that exerts so tremendous an : A 
rork the cultivated man or woman? One cannot read influence on his mental powers? The Reading Guide Plans 
> to everything ever printed ; one cannot devote years University training provides the key to some. Y P 
th of study to the arts and. sciences ; yet there Others obtain their education from books. our rrogress 
. are certain things one is expected to know. Lincoln is the historic example of the Included in the Pocket University is the famous 
Association with people of education and self-development to be gained from read- Reading Guide which plans your reading, referring 
Tyne polish presupposes a common denominator ing. ‘Theodore Roosevelt constantly en- you to the proper material for your 20 minutes’ 
of a of cultural knowledge. riched his mental equipment through his reading each day. Your progress is thus made 
Hi Few things are more embarrassing than eager habit of reading. systematic and timely. The 23 Volumes of the 
18 ignorance of a subject of general interest But ordinary reading is unrelated, pro- ocket University are handsomely bound in dark 
and §§ which may be brought up in conversation. miscuous. To read without proper guid- _ blue silk cloth, cover decorations in gold, gold tops 
Ling. When the discussion turns to literature, to ance is to grope through an endless and headbands; of a convenient pocket-size. 
w0u drama, to art, the person who is compelled amount of material, taking perhaps twenty . ‘ . 
’ to remain silent confesses a narrowness, times as long as is really necessary to Examine the Pocket University 
a mental limitation. gain the essential elements of cultural FREE 
The Baste of E ° P knowledge. ie a 
e Dasis O arning rower Just what are these elements and No description here can do justice to the wealth 
But the greatest value of this cultural These tigures show where are they to be found? This ques- of valuable and fascinating knowledge contained in 
cked § knowledge is not ulengig so ncnnoee of pol- the difference jin tion has always stood in the way. these 23 beautiful volumes, to their cultural and 
ished conversation. It is an asset in prac- Sweam iio ecliane- Now at last it is answered. A plan has educational power. 
7 tical, everyday life that can be definitely trained man and been created that brings together, from You are invited to examine The Pocket Univer- 
ling measured in dollars and cents. It marks ‘heaverage man. the world’s vast storehouse of culture sity in your home, without cost or obligatior.. 
the difference between the small man and the big just those essentials that constitute a liberal Simply mail the coupon and the 23 volumes 
nian in business. Nothing so broadens vision, stim- education. This plan requires only 20 minutes will be forwarded to you, all charges prepaid. 
ulates nnataatnn and bade ok ——e powers as a day. After 5 days’ examination you can return 
contact with the great minds of the world’s progress. . : the books, if you desire, at our expense, 
Almost invariably the really big men in business The Pocket University or pay the special low price on the 
are men of broad knowledge. They possess a grasp The Pocket University concentrates into easy terms explained in the coupon—an 
of the work of the world’s great cultural leaders 23 pocket-size volumes the best in Litera- expenditure of only ten cents a day for a 
or & § that in many cases is little short of amazing. ture, ait Drama, aby can § meng mee =e short time. 
° ° . even Humor. 300 great teachers are place Think of the i ased i 
How ? : ; : Think of the incre earning powe1 
judi- is This Knowled ge Acquired? at your disposal; 1,100 subjects are this small investment can bring you} 
How are these priceless fruits of a liberal educa- covered; over 7,000 pages comprise the Think wh liberal ed : d 
that ti btained ? Wh . I ; 6,00 di e 1ink what a liberal education woul 
ion obtaine ere can a man acquire the back- set. Each subject is treated in so simple add to your life, to your personality! 
At least take advantage of the Free 
ar of Theodore —Roose- 


Examination offer now. Send no money— 
just the coupon. 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, INC. 
Dept. 342 
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kinds. 








Garden City New York 
spot THIS COUPON IS WORTH $5 TO YOU 
op— , . , eB 

yi th , va NELSON DOUBLEDAY, INC. 
Sure . : ‘ - Dept. 342, Garden City, New York 
~) ’ 


Please send me, all charges paid, for my Free Examination, 
The Pocket University complete in twenty-three volumes 
with the Daily Reading Guide—bound in dark blue silk 
cloth, cover decorations in gold, gold tops and headbands, 
containing 7,000 I ] either 

5 days or send $i and then $3.00 a month until 
have ’ mi 50 io 


8 1 price of paid. This coupon entitles me to 
“And $5.00 discount from the regular price of $29.50. 
1S! ” 
Then 
nail These 23 handsome, pocket-size 
wait volumes bring to you the world’s Dr. 
eady t thought in Literature, Bi- Lyman Abbott, 


ography, Drama, Art, Music, 
Poetry, Science, Humor—all in 
a fascinating reading course 
of 20 minutes a day. ail the 
coupon for FREE examinati 
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Mc Cutcheon’s 
Superlative 


Household Linens 


N TOWN AND COUNTRY HOUSE 
alike a well-stocked Linen Closet must stand 
ready for the season’s hospitality. 


Ever since 1855, McCutcheon’s has main- 
tained an enviable pre-eminence in the Linen 
field of the United States. It is known as 
“The Greatest Treasure House of Linens in 


America. ” 


No matter what your Linen needs may be— 
whether they are few or many, of utilitarian or 
more fanciful character, you may supply them 
at the Linen Store, secure in the knowledge that 
Linens obtained here are of the most distinctive 
’ excellence and of more than ordinary purity and 
durability. And prices are moderate, consider- 
ing the superlative quality of the goods. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue and 34th Street 


























CONTRIBUTORS’ 
GALLERY 


oe V. Cor- 

YELL, the au- 

thor of the practical 

and constructive 

articles on boys 

_and books which 

appeared in The 

Outlook last sum- 

mer, ~ contributes 

another discussion 

on the boy’s inher- 

ent sense of book 

values. Mr. Coryell 

is head of the 

Junior Department of the Browne and 

Nichols School of Cambridge, Massachu- 

setts, and has had over eleven years’ 
experience as teacher of English. 


— FRANCIS BALDWIN, a member 
of the editorial staff of The Outlook, 
was The Outlcok’s correspondent at the 
Genoa Conference, as well as ‘at the Con- 
ference at Lausanne. 


H= A. BELLOWS on graduating 
from Harvard in 1910 took up the 
profession of teaching as assistant in 
the English Department of Harvard, 
and later as assistant Professor of 
Rhetoric at the University of Minnesota. 
He had had a taste of journalism, how- | 
ever, as acting editor of the Harvard © 
Graduates’ Magazine, and laid down the © 
ferrule for the blue pencil, to become ~ 
managing editor of “The Bellman.” He 
is now managing editor of “The North- 
western Miller” and music critic for the 
Minneapolis “Daily News.” He is the 
author of a book of poems entitled 
“Highland Light and Other Poems,” and 
the translator of “The Poetic Edda,” 
which was published under the auspices 
of the American-Scandinavian Founda- 
tion. 


acer LEAVITT STODDARD is a writer 
and newspaper man. He was at 
one time assistant in the English De- 
partment of Harvard University and 
later a member of the editorial staff of 
the “Atlantic Monthly.” He was for two 
years an editor of the “Youth’s Com- 
panion” and for five years in the Wash- 
ington bureau of the Boston “Tran- 
script.” 


RANK T. CARTWRIGHT is working un- 

der the Board of Foreign Missions 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. He 
preached in Wisconsin for years and 
then went to China, where he worked 
for five years in Foochow, in the Fukien 
Province. Here his work was princi- 
pally in the institutional church of that 
city. He was active, however, in the 
work of some national committees. 
It is from his experience gained in this 
national work that he drew the deduc- 
tions set down in his article. At pres- 
ent he is spending a furlough year at 
the Union Theological Seminary. 


EORGE F. MILTon, JRr., who contributes 

the sketch of Judge E. T. Sanford, 
is managing editor of the Chattanooga 
“News,” of Chattanooga, Tennessee. 








